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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Personal Narrative of a Journey from India 
to England by Bussorah, Bagdad, the Ruins 
of Babylon, Curdistan, the Court of Persia, 
the Western Shore of the Caspian Sea, 
Astrakhan, §c., in the Year 1824. By 
Captain the Hon. George Keppel. 4fo. 
pp. 338. London, 1827. HH. Colburn. 
Ir soldiers go on writing in this way, literary 
men had better begin to think what they may 
do by turning soldiers. Not that We are afraid, 
ourselves, for they must obtain a high rank 
before they can pretend to direct a Review ; 
but it is for our brethren, who only emit 
+ volumes occasionally, that we are alarmed, 
when within one short month we have to 
report on two such works as those of Major 
Snodgrass and Captain Keppel. 2 oe 
The author, it appears from the dedication 
to his father, is a son of the Ear! of Albemarle,* 
and with that spirit which naturally ought to 
belong to young and noble blood, he, having 
P ain India, resolved to return home by the 
Ea cute laid down in the title-page. Now, 
tough this road has of late years heen not 
unfrequently travelled; and though we haye 
a number Mexcellent works} upon its antiqui- 
ties, aspects, accidents, the native popiilation 
through which it passes, &c. &c., it is by no 
means yet so hackneyed as most other tours 
with which we are acquainted. Indeed, any 
person of a quick and lively imagination, of 
acute intelligence, and competent to describe 
what he saw, (in short, any person resembling 
our author) may go over the same ground even 
after him, and produce not one but many 
agreeable, entertaining, and instructive vos 
lumes like that now. before us, than which we 
have not for a long while met with a more 
unaffected, sensible, and agreeable narrative. 
But it will further be observed, in the course 
of this paper, that Captain Keppel deviated 
very considerably from the beaten track, and 
visited stenes and countries of unusual Euro- 
pean inspection, and high and novel interest. 
In January 1824, in-company with Mr. Ker 
Baillie Hamilton, Mr. Lamb, and Captain 
Hart, (all of whom had joined him in his plan, 
and were, as it appears, meet and delightful 
associates on such an undertaking), our author 
sailed from Bombay, in the Alligator, for 
Bussorah; that ship having the strangely- 
mingled cargo of passengers which is generally 
found in such voyages. They arrived safely 
at Bussorah; and the journal there ;—thence 


* We observe, from an elegant Annual Peerage of the 
British Empire, in two small volumes, just published by 
Mr. Sams, (and which we take this opportunity of no- 
ticing as s spbardntly 8o carefully corrected, clearly ar- 
ranged, handsomely printed and ornamented, as to 
be well fitted for the book-case, toilet, or drawing-room 
table), that Captain Keppel is the second surviving son of 
the noble earl, and was born in June 17:#), so that he was 


to Bagdad ;—across the desert to Babylon ;— 
return to Bagdad ;—thence to Kermanshah, 
and so to Hamadan (supposed the ancient 
Ecbatana)—is replete with curious and amu- 
sing circumstances, to which we shall revert 
hereafter, being desirous, in the first instance, 
to lay before our readers the account of the 
funeral obsequies paid to a Persian prince.— 
thank our national character! so different 
from those which on the day this is published 
will be paid to a prince of Britain. 

At Kermanshah the funeral procession for 
the interment of the late ruler, Mohumud 
Ali,* one of the shah’s sons, who had died two 
years before, took place while our countrymen 
were in that city. This prince had created an 
order of knighthood, “* the insignia of which 
are a star, with the curious device of two lions 
fighting for the Persian crown. ‘This order 
was instituted by the king’s eldest son, Mo- 
humud Ali Meerza (the late prince governor of 
this country), and derives its origin from the 
following circumstance :—Some years since, the 
present king, in conformity to one of the most 
ancient laws ‘of Persia, assembled his sons for 
the purpose of nominating a successor to the 
throne, on the event of his death. Abbas 
Meerza, the king’s second son, was promised 
this high dignity. All the princes present 
bowed in obedience to the declaration of the 
royal will, with the exception of Mohumud Alj 
Meerza, who alone stood erect. Unawed by 
the presence of his father and sovereign, he 
refused to acknowledge the decree. His re- 
sistance to the royal mandate was conveyed in 
the ‘following bold dnd energetic Janguaye : 
‘** May Ged preserve the king of kings; but 
if my brether mae should have the mis- 
fortune to surviv@your majesty,” (and he half 
unsheathed his sword as he finished the sen. 
tence,) * this shall decide the aevession to the 
throne.” The two warlike ‘brothers nodded 
mutual defiance, and were, up tothe period of 
Mohumud Ali’s death, open and avowed ene- 
mies.” [The king himself, it seems, sanctioned 
this institution, though so openly in opposition 
to his declared will !] 

** Mohumud Ali (the author further relates) 
is generally considered to have been the most 
warlike prince of the present (kajar) dynasty. 
His memory is held in the highest veneration 
by the tribes over whom he ruled. A man who 
could lead his followers to conquest and plunder 
must have been acceptable to these wild moun- 
taineers, who had inkerited a thirst for rapine 
from a long line of predatory ancestors.’’ 

The ceremony of his funeral, as arranged by 
his son and successor, is thus deseribed :— 

** For the last two days, guns had been fired 
at intervals, preparatory to the removal of the 
late prince’s corpse for interment at Meshed 
Ali. ‘This morning being appointed for the 
setting out of the corfége, we put crape on our 
left arms and sword-hilts, and mounting our 
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command - ees a 
horses, set off at an early hour, anxious to 
witness the novel ceremony of a prince’s fu- 
neral procession two years after his decease. 
As our eagerness to be.in time brought us out 
much sooner than was necessary, we dis- 
mounted in a garden near the road-side, and 
whiled away a couple of hours in observing the 
various chatting parties around us, all dressed 
in black, their merry faces being somewhat 
curiously contrasted with their mournful garh. 
Our attention to these groups was diverted by 
the appearance of a blind horseman of about 
sixty years of age; he was attended by a train 
of servants, one of whom held the rein of his 
bridle: upon inquiry, we learned that he was a 
counsellor of the prince’s, by name ‘Hassan 
Khan, to which was.added thé epithet 6f 
Khoord (the Blind), to distinguish him from 
the numerous courtiers of the same name, In 
the brief interval of anarchy that, according to 
custom, followed the death of the late king,— 
Hassan’ Khan, at the head of what forces he 
could collect, became a competitor for the 
crown ; but being conquered, was deprived of 
sight by order of his more successful rival. A 
sudden discharge of cannon, followed by loud 
shrieks and lamentations, announced to us that 
the prince had left the palace with the body of 
his father. We took our station near the gates 
of the town, ready to fail in with the proces- 
si. Near this place, riding a handsome 
charger, was Nasir Ali Meerza, the youngest 
son of the late prince, a preity boy of about 
five-years old. His little highness was attended 
by a pigmy train of courtiers of his own age 
and size, who seemed as well versed in thie art 
of rendering homage, as their little lord and 
master was in receiving it; as for himself, he 
appeared to be quite indifferent either to the 
noise of the crowd or the occasion of it, all the 
time preserving aserious and dignified demean- 
our; and, as we approached him, he returned 
our salute with the easy air of one long accus. 
tomed to this sort of attention. But—little 
highnesses are always great people. The Duc 
de Bourdeaux,.a boy of the same age as the 
young Persian, when he reviewed his troops, 
was graciously pleased to compliment them on 
their skill in military evolutions; and the 
King of Rome, just escaped from the go-cart, 
reviewed the marshals of France with that 
precocious dignity so inherent in royal pro- 
genies, In the meanwhile, the procession issued 
slowly out of the town, led by the artisans : 
each craft had with it a black banner, and a 
horse equipped in the same mournful trappings. 
Next came twomen renowned for their strength, 
carrying a large brass ornament representing a 
palm.tree. After them two hundred Coordish 
soldiers, who were to escort the corpse to 
Meshed Ali: they wore blue jackets, cut in 
the European fashion, and the rest of their 
dress was according to the costume of the 
country. .The escort was precaded by a corps 
of drums and fites, playing a variety of tunes, 
principally. English: * Rule Britannia’ was 
ane; and {vere were several country dances. 
Alter the military, came the reprerentagives of 
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the church—a large body of mounted Moolahs 
(priests), headed by their Bashee (chief), a 
jolly, drunken-looking fellow, who, with a voice 
amounting to a scream, recited verses from 
a Koran, in which he was joined by his fol.. 
lowers, who made the air resound with their 
vociferous lamentations. Behind them was 
the corpse of Mohumud Ali Meerza, borne by 
two mules, in that sort of covered litter called 
in Persian a tukhte ruwaun. Immediately 
behind the corpse were Mohumud Hosein, the 
ruling prince, and two of his brothers; the 
principal officers of the court closed the pro- 
cession. At intervals the cavalcade stopped, 
when every one, baring his breast, struek it so 
violently with his hand, that the flesh bore 
visible marks of the severity of the discipline : 
at these times the shouts were redoubled, and 
tears flowed copiously from every eye. - Large 
groups of women, veiled from lead to foot, and 
huddled together almost into shapeless heaps, 
were seated on each side of the road, and were 
by no means the least silent mourners of the 

y- We fell in with the French officers * 
in rear of the troops; two or three chiefs were 
in the same line with us. Immediately on my 
right was a handsome young man, whose eyes 
were red :with weeping. He had been a 
favourite follower of the late prince, for whom 
he had entertained a most sincere attachment ; | 
and I was beginning to sympathise with 
him in his sorrows, when it was insinuated 
that it was just possible, wine, and not 
grief, had caused his tears to flow—a sur- 
mise that his subsequent behaviour in some 
degree warranted. After proceeding about 


a mile, we quitted the procession, and, halt. 
ing on one side of the road, waited till the 
prince had given us the mwrukhus, or permis- 
sion to depart. 


His eyes were much inflamed, 
and tears chased each other down his cheeks, 
Thus far the ceremonial of grief had been con- 
ducted with the greatest propriety; and any 
one witnessing the mournful demeanour of the 
prince this morning, would have been im. 
pressed with a high opinion of his filial piety. 
The day closed on a scene of a very different 
cescription. The funeral procession arrived at 
Mahidesht near sunset, when his highness 
ordered the caravanserai to be cleared of its in- 
mates ; and, taking with him several boon com- 
panions, this sorrowing son passed the night in 
drinking and singing, determined to keep his 
father’s wake in the true Irish fashion, and, if 
any grief or care remained, to drown it in the 
bowl. The following morning, these merry 
mourners remounted their horses, and reached 
Kermanshah without accident; though the 
prince was so intoxicated, that on arriving at 
the palace-gate he fell off his horse into the 
arms of his attendants, and was by them con- 
veyed to his ownapartment in a state of drunken 
insensibility. Foremost on the list of persons 
selected by his highness to assist him in the 
celebration of these funeral orgies, was the 
Moolahi Bashee, once his tutor, and now his 
associate in every species of debauchery. He 
who as chief of the religion had, in the day, 
with weeping eyes and melancholy howl, sung 
the requiem to the soul of the father, was, in. 
the night, administering spiritual consolation 
to that of the son. He who, in the morning, 
chanted verses from that book which inculcates 
wine as an abomination, was in the evening so 
overcome by its influence as to be scarcely able 
to hiceup out the licentious songs of his coun- 
try. The person from whom we received this 
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information was likewise one of the party ; no 
other than Suleiman Khan, the chieftain whose 
grief had attracted my attention at the funeral. 
We were sitting\ after dinner in the evening, 
when this person, in the same ‘ suit of solemn 
black’ as of the preceding day, staggered into the 
room. Interrupting his relation here and there 
with an occasional roar of laughter, he de- 
scribed to us those scenes of revelry of which 
he had been so willing a participator. Suleiman 
Khan, surnamed Kuruzungeer, is chief of a 
tribe of twelve thousand Coords, the best foot. 
soldiers in the Persian dominions. They are 
not Mahometans, but of a peculiar sect called 
Ali Mahi, that is, Ali is of God. They ac- 
knowledge Christ as the Messiah, but believe 
that he appeared on earth a second time in the 
person of Ali. They practise circumcision, but 
not as a religious rite. As dissenters from the 
established religion of a country are generally 
viewed with more dislike than those who deny 
its tenets altogether, so these believers in Ali 
are held in greater abhorrence, by his other 
disciples, than either Jews or Christians.—Our 
anxiety to proceed homewards induced us to de- 
cline a very pressing solicitation from Suleiman, 
to visit him in his own country, which I now 
much regret, as this tribe is described as having 
many curious customs that would have amply 
repaid our inquiries. Although Suleiman Khan 
holds a despotic sway over his own tribe, it has 
not exempted him from the casualties inci- 
dental to the follower of a Persian court. By 
Mohumud Ali Meerza he was condemned to 
death for an unsuccessful attack on a fort, and 
only pardoned at the intercession of Monsieur 
de en By order of the ruling prince he 
was so severely bastinadoed as to be unable to 
walk for six weeks, Thus, with the vicissi- 
tudes of an oriental life, this mighty despot of 
a tribe becomes the unfortunate victim of a 
torture, inflicted at the will or caprice of one 
who, the moment before, was the social partner 
of his revels.” 

Another of the courtiers of this young and 
promising scion of royalty is a striking cha- 
racter. ‘* His name,” we are , °* was 
Moolah Ali, an Arab, though he wore the 
Persian dress; one with whom murder and 
every other crime had long been familiar. There 
was nothing, however, in his appearance to 
justify this supposition, nor in his features 
could there be distinguished any of those 
marks with which our romance-writers are 
wont to stamp the countenance of a murderer. 
On the contrary, his mild eye beamed with 
intelligence when he spoke, and his mouth was 
lighted up with so pleasing a smile, that the 
diabolical matter of his speech was often lost 
in attending to the pleasing manner of his 
delivery. Like many an Asiatic I have seen, 
his countenance was so entirely at variance 
with his conduct, as to set at nought all 
the boasted science of a physiognomist; his 
manners. were remarkably captivating, and 
possessed that easy polish for which the natives 
of these countries are so remarkable. His 
conscience never troubled him with ‘ air-drawn 
daggers ;’ he had a real one in his girdle, to be 
used. as inclination prompted. Not many 
weeks before we saw this Moolah, he was one 
of the principal persons of Mendali, a Turkish 
town near the frontier. In those days he was 
the bosom friend of Davoud Pasha, ‘ his best 
of cut-throats’ and most willing instrument of 
assassination. It was during his intimacy with 
the Pasha, that, on the day of some reli- 
gious festival, he invited sixteen persons to a 
feast, and placing a coniidential agent between 
each guest, caused every one of them to be put 


to death, himself giving the signal of slaughter 
by plunging a dagger into the breast of the 
person beside him. Such feats as these we 
may find in the histories of savage countries, 
Among all barbarians, the virtue of hospitality, 
so vaunted, has rarely, if ever, withstood the 
excitement of revenge or avarice. It is natural 
to suppose that a friendship between two such 
persons as the Moolah and the Pasha, cemented 
as it was by guilt, could not be of long duration; 
accordingly we soon find these brethren in 
iniquity the mest deadly foea; each beginning 
to exercise on the kindred what he could not 
effect on the head of the family. Seventy of 
the Moolah’s relations have fallen victims to 
the revenge of the Pasha; his father is chained 
in a prison in Bagdad, and ten thousand 
piasters are set upon his own head. In the 
mean time, he has not been backward in 
retaliation. Leaving the town of Mendali, 
attended by several of his tribe, he sallied 
forth into the Desert, attacked the Turkish 
caravans, and (to use his own expression) 
struck off, at every opportunity, the heads 
of all those wearing turbans. The women 
of the party fell victims to the licentious 
passions of himself and followers, and other 
brutal excesses were committed by these ruffi- 
ans, that would scarcely be credited in our 
own country. Observing us listen with much 
interest to this detail of crime, and taking for 
granted that our attention was a mark of sym. 
pathy, he said, with an air of gratitude, ‘ How 
kind it is of you to enter so warmly into my 
pursuits!’ During our stay at Kermanshah 
we were in daily intercourse with this accom- 
plished villam, who upon most subjects pos. 
sessed a degree of information far beyond the 
generality of his countrymen. Of his deeds 
and projects he always spoke with the most 
unblushing effrontery, telling us that his 
schemes of plunder were only suspended till the 
remains of Mohumud Ali Meerza should be 
safely deposited in the holy burying-ground. 
Any act of hostility committed by him while a 
retainer of the court, would probably be reta- 
liated by some insult to the corpse; and this 
would make the prince his enemy, with whom 
it was so much his interest to keep on good 
terms; ‘ but,’ added he, * that business once 
settled, Alla grant that the Pasha may fall into 
my hands, and then I will tear out his heart 
and drink his blood.’ On our first salutation 
in a morning he would always repeat the words 
‘ Inshallah Pasha,’ (God willing, the Pasha,) 
supplying the rest of the sentence by signifi- 
cantly passing his finger across his throat. 
We one day asked the Moolah how he generally 
deprived his enemies of life? ‘ That,’ i 
he, ‘is as I can éatch them. Some I have 
killed in battle, others I have stabbed sleeping.’ 
Another time we had the curiosity to examine 
his pistols, which, we had often remarked, were 
studded with several red nails. On inquiring 
the reason, he told us that each nail was to 
commemorate the death of some enemy who 
had fallen by that weapon.” : 

No wonder that with such companions we 
should read of deeds of vile debauchery in 
which the Prince of Kermanshah revelled, not 
different from those indescribable abominations 
to which we have alluded in our Review of the 
Memoir of the Asiatic Emperor Baber, his pre- 
decessor by some hundreds of years, and which 
continue to mark the obscene manners of these 
demoralised occupants of theloveliest quarter of 
the globe. 2 on dene 

As the interesting portion sv 
which refers to the shores of the Caspian, 
would lead us into too much detail (for our 
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Present No.), we shall, without tracing the 
author's steps, content ourselves with one 


other le extract, describing his visit 
to a Fire-Temple of the Guebres, near Bakoo, 
a Russian station on the western coast of that 
inland sea. 

“On the site of the modern town, once 
stood a city, celebrated in the times of the 
Guebres for its sacred temples, on the altars of 
which blazed perpetual flames of fire, produced 
by ignited naphtha. To this place thousands 
of pilgrims paid their annual visit, till the 
second expedition of Heraclius against the 
Persians, when he wintered in these plains, 
and destroyed the temples of the Magi. The 
fire which fed these altars continues to burn, 
and a temple is still inhabited by pilgrims, 
who, though not Guebres, still pay their adora- 
tions to the holy flames. To witness this, 
I had diverged so great a distance from the 
usual route of travellers returning through 
Persia to Europe. 

“ July 6.—I left Bakoo early this morning, 
attended by my servant and a Cossack. Six- 
teen miles north-east of the town, on the 
extremity of the peninsula of Abosharon, I 
came, after ascending a hill, in sight of the 
object of my “ The country around 
is an arid rock. Enclosed within a pentagonal 
wall, and standing nearly in the centre of the 
court, is the fire-temple, a small square build- 
ing with three steps leading up to it from 
each face. Three bells of different sizes are 
suspended from the roof. At each corner is a 
hollow column, higher than the surrounding 
buildings, from the top of which issues a bright 
flame ; a large fire of ignited naphtha is burn- 
ing in the middle of the court, and outside 
several places are in flames. The pentagon, 
which on the outside forms the wall, comprises 
in the interior nineteen small cells, each in- 
habited by a devotee. On approaching the 
temple, I immediately recognised, by the fea- 
tures of the pilgrims, that they were Hindoos, 
and not Persian fire-worshippers, as I had 
been taught to expect. Some of them were 
preparing food. I was much amused at the 
surprise they shewed on hearing me converse 
in Hindostany. The language they spoke was 
so mixed up with the corrupt dialect of the 
Tartars, that I had some difficulty in under- 
standing them. I dismounted from my horse, 
and gave it in charge to the Cossack, whom 
they would not allow to enter the temple, 
giving, somewhat inconsistently, as a reason, 
that he was an infidel. I followed one of the 
pilgrims, who first took me into a cell where a 
Brahmin, for so his thread proclaimed him, 
was engaged in prayer. The constitutional 
apathy of the Indian was strongly marked in 
the reception this man gave me. The appear- 
ance of an armed European, it would be sup- 
posed, would have alarmed one of his timid 
caste ; he testified, however, neither fear nor 
surprise, but continued his devotions, with his 
eyes fixed on the wall, not deigning to honour 
me with a look till his prayers were over, when 
he calmly and civilly bade me welcome to his 
poor retreat. My first acquaintance and the 
Brahmin then accompanied me round the other 
cells, which were whitewashed, and remarkably 





clean. In one of them was the officiating 
priest of the Viragee caste. This faquir wore | 
only a small cloth round his loins; he held a| 
piece of red silk in his right hand, and wore on | 
his head a cap of tiger’s skin : this is, I believe, 
emblematical of the Jife of the wearer, who, | 
on leaving the society of man, is supposed to 

ve recourse to the skins of wild beasts for a | 


covering. In a small recess stood a figure| 


of Vishnoo, and near it one of Hunoo- 


maun, ‘ 
—_———— *he 
Whom India serves, the monkey deity.’ 

“* My acquaintance with their deities seemed 
to please them much: one of them said, ‘ You 
know our religion so well, that I need not tell 

you where you ought, or ought not to go.’ 

hile I was here another Viragee came in : 
he was a stout, well-looking man, with matted 
locks and shaggy beard,. and covered with a 
coarse camel-hair cloth; his body was tattooed 
all over with the figure of Vishnoo. On enter- 
ing the temple, he prostrated himself before the 
image. The priest then put into his hands a 
small quantity of oil, part of which he swal- 
lowed, and rubbed the rest on his hair. This 
man was once a Sepoy in the Indian army, 
and had been an orderly to a Colonel Howard 
in the time of Lord Cornwallis: he was the 
only man who seemed to have any acquaint- 
ance with the English. I was informed, that 
there is a constant succession of pilgrims, who 
come from different parts of India, and relieve 
each other every two or three years in watching 
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no fewer than six different collections have ap. 
peared. Great variety, and their novelty, gave 
zest to a series in four volumes; northern 
legends rather than exclusively of Germany : 
these were followed by a small volume, one of 
the first in which Paul Richter was found: a 
higher literary stand was then assumed, more 
careful selection was professed, biographical 
and critical notices affixed, and men of acknow- 
ledged talent took upon them the pleasant 
office of giving us a more intimate and verit- 
able acquaintance with our neighbours. The 
three principal translators have been but lately 
before us, aided by Cruickshank’s humorous 
engravings. Mr. Soane’s volumes bade fair 
to rebut much of the too general accusation 
against German tales being but those of horror. 
Mr. Roscoe’s was a work of great research— 
but, perhaps, for that very reason less accept- 
able to general readers ; his tales contained rather 
the material for romance writérs, than the 
amusement of romance readers. In excellence 
of selection, and perfect acquaintance with his 
subject, Mr. Gillies, who came next, was the 
very model of a translator. Still, much re- 


the holy flame. This rule does not apply to| mained to be done ; and the author of the pre- 
the pundit, or chief, who remains for life. | sent volume has found very sufficient space for 
They spoke of their present chief as a man of | the exertion of the taleat and industry which his 
great learning and piety: as they wished me | pages display. He has ventured into, perhaps, 
very much to converse with him, I accompa-| less certainly popular paths of our neighbours’ 
nied them to his cell, which was locked: they | literature: ‘and we much doubt (indeed we 
told me that he was either at prayers or asleep, | could not wish) our English taste becoming 


but no one offered to disturb him. 


Of the} reconciled to the sentinientality (with all its 


pilgrims present, five were Brahmins, seven | poetry) of Richter, or the mysterious mysticism 
Viragees, five Sunapeys, and two Yogees.| of Wilhelm Meister. Still these are works we 


They spoke favourably of the Russians, but | 


with more rancour against the Mahométans 
than is usual amongst Hindoos for those 
of a different persuasion. They said that 
Nadir Shah treated their predecessors with 
great cruelty; impaling them, and putting 
them to several kinds of tortures. All these 
faqnirs were very civil and communicative, 
with the exception of one Viragee, the severest 
caste of Indian ascetics: he was quite a Dio- 
genes in his way; and when asked to accom- 
pany me, called out that it was no business of 
his. Outside the temple is a well: I tasted 
the water, which was strongly impregnated 
with naphtha. A pilgrim covered this well 
over with two or three nummuds for five 
minutes ; he then warned every one to go to 
a distance, and threw in a lighted straw ; 
immediately a large flame issued forth, the 
neise and appearance of which resembled the 
explosion of a tumbril. The pilgrims wished 
me to stay till dark to see the appearance at 
night ;- but the bright prospect of home in the 
distance got the better of curiosity, and made 
me hurry forward. I passed several villages, 
the inhabitants of which were employed in col- 
lecting black and white naphtha, and arrived 
at a Cossack station in the evening.” 

We need hardly say that we shall resume 
the analysis of this pleasant volume in our next 
Gazette. 








German Romance. Specimens of tts chief 
Authors; with Biographical and Critical 
Notices. By the Translator of Wilhelm 
Meister, and Author of the Life of Schiller. 
4 vols. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1827, W. Tait; 
London, C. Tait. 

Tue love of the marvellous, the horrible, and 

the amusing, is so deeply implanted—and these 

in their several charms have such ample scope 
in the records of Germay inyention—that we 
do not wonder at either the multitude of read- 
ers or translators. Within the last two years, 








like to see translated, as without them our know- 
ledge is most imperfect ; vividpictures of mental 
dreams, we mustalso add mental workings, they 
display the exercise of mind differing from our 
own, yet most worthy of attention. We should 
not, however, do the translator justice, did we 
not, in pointing out these parts of his werk as 
containing matter of curious reflection, also say 
how much of amusement this novel trader to 
the great mart of romance has brought for 
home consumption. Uslanga’s Knight is a 
beautiful fiction, full of poetry; and the fol- 
lowing tale is, we hope, wonderful and pretty 
enough to please our readers. ; 

“ By way of introduction, let me confess, 
that I have not always so arranged my scheme 
of life as to be certain of the next period in it, 
oreven of the next day. In my youth I was 
no first-rate economist ; and often found my- 
self in manifold perplexity. At one time I 
undertook a journey, thinking to derive good 
profit in the course of it: but the scale I went 
upon was too liberal; and after having com- 
menced my travel with extra-post, and then 
a it for a time in the Diligence, I at 
ast found myself obliged to front the end of it 
on foot. Like a gay young blade, it had been 
from of old my custom, on entering any inn, 
to look round for the landlady, or even the 
cook, and wheedle myself into favour with her ; 
whereby, for most part, my shot was somewhat 
reduced. One night at dusk, as I was entering 
the post-house of a little town, and purposing 
to set about my customary operations, there 
came a fair double-seated coach, with four 
horses, rattling up to the door behind me. I 
turned round; and observed in it a young 
lady, without maid, without servants. I hast- 
ened to open the carriage for her, and to ask if 
I could help her in any thing. On stepping 
out, a fair form displayed itself; and her lovely 
countenance, if you looked at it narrowly, was 
adorned with a slight shade of sorrow. ti in 
asked if there was avght I could do for her. 
© O yes! shid she, ‘if you will lift that little 
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box carefully, which you will find standing on 
the seat, and bring it in: but I beg very much 
of you to carry it with all steadiness, and not 
to move or shake it in the least.’ I took out 
the box with great care; she shut the coach- 
door ; we walked up stairs together; and she 
told the servants that she was to stay here for 
the night. We were now alone in the cham- 
ber: she desired me to put the box on the 
table which was standing at the wall; and as, 
by several of her movements, I observed that 
she wished to be alone, I took my leave, re- 
verently but warmly kissing her hand. ‘ Order 
supper for us two,’ said she then: and you 
may well conceive with what pleasure I exe- 
cuted the commission; scarcely deiyning, in 
my pride of heart, to cast even a side-look on 
landlady and menials. With impatience I ex- 
pected the moment that was to lead me back to 
her. Supper was served: we took our seats 
opposite each other; I refreshed my heart, for 
the first time during a considerable while, with 
a good meal; and no less with so desirable a 
sight beside me; nay, it seemed as if she were 
growing fairer and fairer every moment. Her 
conversation was pleasant; yet she carefully 
waved whatever had reference to affection and 
love. The cloth was removed: I still lingered, 
! tried all sorts of manceuvres to get near her ; 
but in vain; she kept me at my distance, by a 
certain dignity which I could not withstand ; 
nay, against my will, [ had to part from her 
at a rather early hour. After a night passed 
in waking or unrestfully dreaming, I rose early ; 
inquired whether she had ordered horses; and 
learning that she had not, I walked into the 
garden, saw her standing dressed at the win- 
dow, and hastened up to her. Here, as she 


looked so fair, and fairer than ever, love, 
roguery, and audacity, all at once started into 


motion within me: I rushed towards her, and 
clasped her in my arms. ‘ Angelic, irresistible 
being,’ cried I, ‘ pardon! but it is impossible !” 
—With incredible dexterity she whisked her- 
self out of my arms, and I had not even time 
to imprint a kiss on her cheek. ‘ Forbear such 
outbreakings of a sudden foolish passion,’ said 
she, * if you would not scare away a happiness 
which lies close beside you, but which cannot 
be laid hold of till after some trials.’ ‘ Ask of 
me what thou pleasest, angelic spirit !’ cried I: 
‘but do not drive me to despair.’ She an- 
swered with a smile: ‘ If you mean to devote 
yourself to my service, hear the terms. I am 
come hither to visit a lady of my friends, and 
with her I purpose to continue for a time: in 
the meanwhile, I could wish that my carriage 
and this box were taken forward. Will you 
engage with it ? You have nothing to do, but 
earefully to lift the box into the carriage and 
out ; to sit down beside it, and punctually take 
charge that it receive no harm. When you 
enter an inn, it is put upon a table, in a cham. 
ber by itself, in which you must neither sit nor 
sleep. You lock the chamber-door with this 
key, which will open and shut any lock, and 
has the peculiar property, that no lock shut by 
it can be opened in the interim.’ ‘ I looked at 
her; I felt strangely enough at heart: I pro- 
mised to do all, if I might hope to see her 
soon, and if she would sezl this hope to me 
with a kiss. She did so; and from that mo- 
ment I had become entirely her bondman. I 
was now to order horses, she said. We settled 
the way I was to take; the places where I was 
to wait, and expect her, She at last pressed a 
purse of a into my hand, and J pressed my 
lips on the fair hand that gave it me, She 
seemed moved at parting; and for me, } no 
longer knew what Twas doing or was to do. 


On my return from giving my orders, I found 
the room-door locked. I directly tried my 
master-key, and it performed its duty per- 
fectly. The door flew up: I found the cham- 
ber empty; only the box standing on the table 
where I had laid it. The carriage drove up; 
I carried the box carefully down with me, and 
placed it by my side. The hostess asked, 
* Where is the lady, then?’ A child answered, 
‘ She is gone into the town.’ I nodded to the 
people; and rolled off in triumph from the 
door which I had last night entered with 
dusty gaiters. That in my hours of leisure I 
diligently meditated on this adventure, counted 
my money, laid many schemes, and still now 
and then kept glancing at the box, you will 
readily imagine. I posted right forward ; 
passed several stages without alighting ; and 
rested not till I had reached a considerable town, 
where my fair one had appointed me to wait. 
Her commands had been pointedly obeyed ; 
the box always carried to a separate room, and 
two wax candles lighted beside it, for such also 
had been her order. I would then lock the 
chamber, establish. myself in my own, and 
take such comfort as the place afforded. For 
a while I was able to employ myself with 
thinking of her ; but by degrees the time began 
to hang heavy on my hands. I was not used 
to live without companions; these I soon 
found, at tables-d’héte, in coffee-houses, and 
public places, altogether to my wish. In such 
a mode of living my money began to melt 
away; and one night it vanished entirely 
ftom my purse, in a fit of passionate gaming, 
which I had not had the prudence to abandon. 
Void of money; with the appearance of a rich 
man, expecting a heavy bill of charges ; uncer- 
tain whether and when my fair one would 
again make her appearance, I felt myself in the 
deepest embarrassment. Doubly did I now 
long for her; and believe that, without her 
and her gold, it was quite impossible for me to 
live. After supper, which I had relished very 


little, being forced for this time to consume it | 


in solitude, I took to walking violently up and 
down my room: I spoke aloud to myself, cursed 
my folly with horrid execrations, threw myself 
‘on the floor, tore my hair, and indeed behaved 
in the most outrageous fashion. Suddenly, in 
the adjoining chamber where the box was, I 
heard a slight movement, and then a soft 
knocking at the well-bolted door which en- 
tered from my apartment. I gather myself, 
grope for my master-key ; but the door-leaves 
fly up of themselves; and in the splendour of 
those burning wax-lights enters my beauty. I 
cast myself at her feet, kiss her robe, her hands; 
she raises me; I venture not to clasp her, 
scarcely to look at her; but candidly and 
repentantly confess to her my fault. *¢ It is 
pardonable,’ said she ; ¢ only it postpones your 
happiness and mine. You must now make 
another tour into the world, before we can 
meet again. Here is more money,’ continued 
she, ‘ sufficient if you husband it with any 
kind of reason. But as wine and play have 
brought you into this perplexity, be on your 
guard in future against wine and women, and 
let me hope for a glad meeting when the time 
comes.’ She retired over the threshold; the 
door-leaves flew together: I knocked, I en- 
treated; but nothing farther stirred. Next 
morning, while presenting his bill, the waiter 
smiled, and said: ‘ So we have found out at 
last, then, why you lock your door in so artful 
and incomprehensible a way that no master- 
key can open it. We supposed a must have 
mush money and precious ware laid upby yous 





but now we bave seen your trensure walking 
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down stairs; and in good truth, it seemed 
worthy of being well kept.’ To this I answered 
nothing ; but paid my reckoning, and mounted 
with my box into the carriage. I again rolled 
forth into the world, with the firmest resolution 
to be heedful in future of the warning given 
me by my fair and mysterious friend. Scarcely, 
however, had I once more reached a large town, 
when forthwith I got acquainted with certain 
interesting ladies, from whom I absolutely 
could not tear myself away. They seemed 
inclined to make me pay dear for their favour ; 
for while they still kept me at a certain dis. 
tance, they led me into one expense after the 
other ; and I, being anxious only to promote 
their satisfaction,.once more ceased to think of 
my purse, but paid and spent straight forward, 
as occasion needed. But how great was my 
astonishment and joy, when, after some weeks, 
I observed that the fulness of my store was not 
in the least diminished, that my purse was 
still as round and crammed as ever! Wishing 
to obtain more strict knowledge of this pretty 
quality, I set myself down to count; I accu- 
rately marked the sum; and again proceeded 
in my joyous life as before. We had no want 
of excursions by land, and excursions by water ; 
of dancing, singing, and other recreations. 
But now it required small attention to observe 
that the purse was actually diminishing ; as if 
by my cursed counting I had robbed it of the 
property of being uncountable. However, this 
gay mode of existence had been once entered 
on: I could not draw back ; and yet my ready 
money soon verged toaclose. I execrated my 
situation ; upbraided my fair friend, for having 
so led me into temptation ; took it as an offence 
that she did not again shew herself to me; 
renounced, in my spleen, all duties towards 
her; and resolved to break open the box, and 
see if peradventure any help might be found 
there. I was just about proceeding with my 
purpose; but I put it off till night, that I 
might go through the business with full com- 
posure; and, in the meantime, I hastened off 
to a banquet, for which this was the appointed 
hour. Here again we got into a high key; 
the wine and trumpet-sounding had finshed me 
not a little, when, by the most villanous luck, 
it chanced, that during the dessert, a former 
friend of my dearest fair one, returning from a 
journey, entered unexpectedly, placed himself 
beside her, and, without much ceremony, set 
about asserting his old privileges. Hence, 
very soon arose ill-humour, quarrelling, and 
battle: we plucked out our spits; and I was 
carried home half-dead of several wounds. The 
surgeon had bandaged me and gone away; it 
was far in the night ; my sick-nurse had fallen 
asleep ; the door of the side-room went up; 
my fair mysterious friend came in, and sat 
down by me on the bed. She asked how I was: 
I answered not, for I was faint and sullen. 
She continued speaking with much sympathy ; 
she rubbed my temples with a certain balsam, 
whereby I felt myself rapidly and decidedly 
strengthened, so strengthened that I could now 
get angry and upbraid her. Ina violent speech, 
I threw all the blame of my misfortune on 
her; on the passion she had inspired me with ; 
on her appearing and vanishing; and the 
tedium, the longing which in such a case I 
could not but feel. I waxed more and more 
vehement, as if a fever had been coming on; 
and I swore to her at last, that if she would not 
be mine, would not now abide with me and 
wed me, I had nowish to live any longer ; to all 
which I requiged 9 peremptory answer. As she 
lingered andeheld. badk with her explanation, 1 
got al “beside mysel/, and tore off my 
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double and triple bandages, in the firmest reso- 
lution to bleed to death. But what was my 
amazement, when I found all my wounds 
healed, my skin smooth and entire, and this 
fair friend in my arms! Henceforth we were 
the happiest pair in the world. We both 
begged pardon of each other, without either of 
us rightly knowing why. She now promised to 
travel on along with me: and soon we were 
sitting side by side in the carriage; the little 
box lying opposite us on the other seat. Of 
this I had never spoken to her, nor did I now 
think of speaking, though it lay there before 
our eyes ; and both of us, by tacit agreement, 
took charge of it, as circumstances might re- 
quire ; I, however, still carrying it to and from 
the carriage, and busying myself, as formerly, 
with the locking of the doors. So long as 
aught remained in my purse, I had continued 
to pay: but when my cash went down, I signi- 
fied, the fact to her. ‘ That is easily helped,’ 
said she, pointing to a couple of little pouches 
fixed, at the top, to the side of the carriage. 
These I had often observed before, but never 
turned to use. She put her hand into the one, 
and pulled out some gold pieces, as from the 
other some coins of silver; thereby shewing 
me the possibility of meeting any scale of ex- 
penditure which we might choose to adopt. 
And thus we journeyed on from town to town, 
from land to land, contented with each other 
and with the world; and I fancied not that 
she would again leave me ; the less so, that for 
some time she had evidently been as loving 
wives wish to be,—a circumstance by which our 
happiness and mutual affection was increased 
still farther. But one morning, alas! she 


could not be found: and as my actual residence, 
without her company, became displeasing, 1 
again took the road with my box; tried the 
virtue of the two pouches, and found it still 


unimpaired. My journey proceeded without 
accident. But if I had hitherto paid little 
heed to the mysteries of my adventure, expect- 
ing a natural solution of the whole, there now 
occurred something which threw me into as- 
tonishment, into anxiety, nay into fear. Being 
wont, in my impatience for change of place, to 
hurry forward day and night, it was often my 
hap to be travelling in the dark; and when 
the lamps, by any chance, went out, to be left 
in utter obscurity. Once in the dead of such a 
night I had fallen asleep, and on awakening 
I observed the glimmer of a light on the cover- 
ing of my carriage. I examined this more 
strictly, and found that it was issuing from the 
box, in which there seemed to be a chink, as 
if it had been chapped by the warm and dry 
weather of summer, which was now come on. 
My thoughts of jewels again came into my 
head; I supposed there must be some carbun- 
cle lying in the box, and this point I forthwith 
set about investigating. I postured myself as 
well as might be, so that my eye was in imme- 
diate contact with the chink. But how great 
was my surprise, when a fair apartment, well 
lighted, and furnished with much taste and 
even costliness, met my inspection, just as if I 
had been looking down through the opening of 
a dome into a royal saloon! A fire was burn- 
ing in the grate, and before it stood an arm- 
chair. 1 held my breath, and continued to ob- 
serve. And now there entered from the other 
side of the apartment a lady with a book in 
her hand, whom I at once recognised for my 
wife, though her figure was contracted into the 
extreme of diminution: She sat down in the 
chair by the fire to read; she trimmed the 
coals with the most.dain’ ir of, tongs; and 
iu the course of her moy , I gould clearly 


perceive that this fairest little creature was | self turned aside the conversation ; and thence- 


also in the family way. But now I was obliged 
to shift my constrained posture a little; and 
‘the next moment, when I bent down to look 
in again, and convince myself that it was no 
dream, the light had vanished, and my eye 
rested on empty darkness. How amazed, nay, 
terrified I was, you may easily conceive. I 
started a thousand thoughts on this discovery, 
and in truth could think nothing. In the 
midst of this, I fell asleep; and on awakering, 
I fancied that it must have been a mere dream ; 
yet I felt myself in some degree estranged from 
my fair one; and though I watched over the 
box but se much the more carefully, [knew not 
whether the event of herre-appearancein human 
size was a thing which I should wish or dread. 
After some time she did in fact re-appear: one 
evening, in a white robe, she came gliding in ; 
and as it was just then growing dusky in my room, 
she seemed to me taller than when I had seen 
her last ; and Iremembered having heard that all 
beings of the mermaid and gnome species in- 
crease in stature very perceptibly at the fall of 
night. she flew, as usual, to my arms; but I 
could not with right gladness press her to my 
vbstructed breast. * My dearest,’ said she, ‘ I 
now fevi by thy reception of me, what, alas! I 


already knew too well. Thou hast seen me in | 


the interim; thou art acquainted with the 
state in which, at certain times, I find myself; 
thy happiness and mine is interrupted, nay, it 
stands on the brink of being annihilated alto- 
gether. I must leave thee; and I know not 
whether I shall ever see thee again.’ Her pre- 
sence, the grace with which she spuke, directly 
banished from my memory almost every trace 
of that vision, which indeed had already ho. 
vered before me as little more than a dream. 
1 addressed her with kind vivacity, convinced 
her of my passion, assured her that I was in- 
nocent, that my discovery was accidental; in 
short, I sv managed it that she appcared com- 
posed, and endeavoured to compose me. ‘* Try 
thyself strictly,’ said she,‘ whether this dis- 
covery has not hurt thy love, whether thou 
canst forget that I live in two forms beside 
thee, whether the diminution of my being will 
not also contract thy affection.’ I looked at 
her; she was fairer than ever; and I thought 
within myself: Is it so great a misfortune, 
after all, to have a wife who from time to time 
becomes a dwarf, so that one can carry her 
about with him in a casket ? Were it not much 
worse if she became a giantess, and put her 
husband in the box? My gaiety of heart had 
returned. I would not for the whole world 
have let her go.‘ Best heart,’ said I, ‘ let us 
be and continue ever as we have been. Could 
either of us wish to be better? Enjoy thy con- 
veniency ; and I promise thee to guard the 
box with so much the more faithfulness. Why 
should the prettiest sight I have ever seen in 
my life make a bad impression on me? How 
happy would lovers be, could they but procure 
such miniature pictures! And after all it was 
but a picture, a little sleight-of-hand deception. 
Thou art trying and teasing me; but thou 
shalt see how I will stand it.” * The matter is 
more serious than thou thinkest,’ said the fair 
one; * however, I am truly glad to see thee 
take it so lightly ; for much good may still be 
awaiting us both. I will trust in thee; and 
for my own part do my utmost: only promise 
me that thou wilt never mention this discovery 
by way of reproach. Another prayer, likewise, 
I most earnestly make to thee: be more than 
ever on thy guard against wine and anger.’ I 
promised what she required; I could have 





gone on promising to all lengths ; but she her. 


forth all proceeded in its former routine. We 
had no inducement to alter our place of resi- 
dence ; the town was large, the society various ; 
and the fine season gave rise to many an ex. 
cursion and garden-festival.” 

Weare sorry to be obliged to break off, like 
the old Romancers, in the-midst of such a 
tale; but the printer tells us that five or six 
columns more is impossible—till next week, 
when we shall conclude it. 








Confessions of an Old Bachelor. 12mo. 
pp- 371. London, 1827. Colburn. 
THERE is a considerable quantum of talent aud 
much acute observation in these pages ; some 
of the sketches are humorous, others very 
just pictures ; yet, as a whole, we must say no 
part of the book comes up to the brevity of the 
title-page. It is too verbose, too desultory ; 
and its hero is too thoroughly miserable, too 
revolting a portrait of human weakness, not to 

make laughter somewhat an offence i 
humanity, and sympathy with one So Judi- 
crous out of the question. The niost inte. 
resting part is that of the Bachelor’s earlier 
life, and we de believe his account of childish 
days to be that of a most faithful and frequent 
state of childish feelings. All the love history 
is bad ; we recognise the truth of nothing which 
he advances, aud have neither sighs nor smiles 
to bestow. We shall throw together a few chance 
extracts : these will, we think, shew a degree of 
mind, which, while it requires cultivation and 
compression, has that in it to deserve both. 

‘* Now, there are few things which I dis- 
like more in children, and young people who 
are growing up, than conceit; but still it is 
better to be too confident than over-diffident. 
Your friends around you can never in the one 
case be afraid of hurting you by any remarks 
which they may make on you personally, or on 
any one like you. In the other case, they are 
perpetually keeping guard over every syllable 
that drops from their lips—a state of constraint 
little better than the rack: they do so, because 
they are unwilling to annoy the parents of the 
shy child, by hurting the feelings of the child 
himself. Again ; a confident child will under- 
take much more, and, consequently, will do 
much more, than a backward child. The one 
will chatter away, and gain some little usage 
of the world and manners, some little intimacy 
with society and its forms; the other will re- 
main ice-bound, and in comparative barbarism 
—reluctant to court humanization. The one 
will not hesitate to get up and dance when he 
is bid, or shew his steps, or make any display 
for the amusement of the company ; the other 
will scarcely know the use of his limbs, except 
to hurry out of the sight of those in whose 
dreadful presence he stands. But an unkappy 
condition of awkwardness of this sort is entirely 
owing to those whose office it is to educate a 
child. = ™ 

“ By myself, I could learn quickly, repeat 
clearly, conceive even brilliantly ; but when I 
was called upon in the face of nine or ten boys 
to utter what I had learned, to express what 
my notion was of the force of such and such a 
passage,—that sad and unhappy diffidencé which 
was my constant bane, would rise to overwhelm 
me, to extinguish the spark within, that might, 
had it been properly fostered, have been taught 
to kindle forth and dazzle others; I would 
stand mute, with my heac down, pinching the 
corner of my book ; set down for a fool by my 
master, and by all the boys in the class besides. 





Hence wes it, that I did not do so mueh as 
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many boys very inferior to myself. In fact, I 
am confident that thousands of duneces have 
prospered well, have flourished, have gained 
even a veputation for talent, by the aid of 
merely a good share of assurance. * 7 

* Discontent seldom troubles men of com- 
mon minds; at least not in the same degree as 
it does those of more exalted capacities and 
more exquisite sensibilities. The ordinary, 
practical man has a limited number of feelings, 
a few staple ideas, which is the sum of all that 
he ever entertains; he pursues a straight, 
beaten path, and nothing has power to turn 
aside his attention, either to the right or to 
the left. Md " ? 

* All women, almost, are captivated by 
talent ;. especially those for whose pleasure, in 
particular, its possessor may exe:t it. Nothing 
can be more delightful to them, because 
nothing can be more flattering ; and flattery 
is the key to all hearts. Want of handsome 
person, or, even of good looks, is for the most 
part forgotten, willingly pardoned, in the man 
of talent. The eye of woman does not require 
to be dazzled, as well as her mind; (I speak of 
general instances). The same cannot he said 
with respect to virtuous qualities, In so much 
higher esteem dves human vanity hold talent 
than virtue. Good looks, combined with vapid 
intellect, will win few women, unless they are 
equally vapid with the object of their admira- 
tion.” 

These remarks are excellent, for they are 
true ; but occasionally well-expressed thoughts 
will not alone make either the amusement or 
the interest of a book,—and it is in both these 
that the present volume is deficient. We 
cannot, however, conclude without expressing 
both our admiration of, and our concurrence 
in, the sentiments expressed in the essay on 
capital punishment. 








Memoirs of the Emperor Baber. 
Or the adventures of our recent acquaintance 
the Tiger, we shall this week have room for 
but a few passages : they are, however, curious 
and characteristic, 

Sheibani Khan having soon after he took it 
(see our last), besieged him in Samarkand, he 
made a brave defence, the details of which are 
amusing to read, but was finally compelled to 
abandon the city and flee for his life. The 
finale is related in a piquant way :— 

‘* ‘The famine and distress of the town’s- 
people and soldiers had now reached the great- 
est excess. Even men who were about my 
person, and others high in my confidence, began 
to let themselves down over the walls and make 
their escape, Of the chiefs, Weis Sheikh and 
Weis Baberi deserted and fied. I now de- 
spaired of assistance or relief from any quarter. 
There was no side to which I could look with 
hope. Our provisions and stores, which from 
the first had been scanty, were now totally 
exhausted, and no new supplies could enter the 
city. In these circumstances, Sheibani Khan 
propesed terms. Had I had the slightest hopes 
of relief, or had any stores remained within the 
place, never would I have. listened to him. 
Compelled, however, by necessity, a sort of 
capitulation was agreed upon, and about mid- 
night I left the place by Sheikh-Zadeh’s gate, 
accompanied by my mother the Khanum. Two 
other ladies escaped with us, the one of them 
Bechega Khalifeh, the other Mingelik Gokul- 
tash: my eldest sister Khanzideh Begum was 
intercepted, and fell into the hands of Sheibani 
Khan, as we left the place on this occasion. 
Having entangled ourselves among the great 
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branches of the canals of the Soghd, during the 
darkness of the night, we lost our way, and 
after encountering many difficulties, we passed 
Khwajeh Didar about dawn, By the time of 
early morning prayers, we arrived at the hillock 
of Karbogh, and passing it on the north below 
the village of Kherdek, we made for Han-iti. 
On the road, I had a race with Kamber Ali 
and Kasim Beg. My horse got the lead. As 
I turned round on my seat to see how far I had 
left them behind, my saddle-girth being slack, 
the saddle turned round, and I came to the 
ground right on my head. Although I imme- 
diately sprung up and mounted, yet I did not 
recover the full possession of my faculties till 
the evening, and the world, and all that oc- 
curred at the time, passed before my eyes and 
apprehension like a dream or a phantasy, and 
disappeared. The time of afternoon prayers 
was past ere we reached Ilan-iti, where we 
alighted, and, having killed a horse, cut him 
up, and dressed slices of his flesh ; we stayed a 
little time to rest our horses, then mounting 
again, before day-break we alighted at the 
village of Khalileh. From Khalileh we pro- 
ceeded to Dizak. At that time, Taher Dildai, 
the son of Hafez Muhammed Beg Dildai, was 
governor of Dizak. Here we found nice fat 
flesh, bread of fine flour well baked, sweet 
melons, and excellent grapes in great abund- 
ance ; thus passing from the extreme of famine 
to plenty, and fram an estate of danger and 
calamity to peace and ease :— 
(Turki.)—F rom famine and distress we have escaped to 
We have gained fresh life, and a fresh world. 
( Persian.) —The fear of death was removed from the heart ; 
The torments of hunger were removed away. 


In my whole life, I never enjoyed myself so 


much, nor at any period of it felt so sensibly 
the pleasures of peace and plenty. 


with increased relish, and afford more exquisite 


to the issue of the road, when you will know 
your ground.’ Khwajeh Asedilla, who was with 
me, enjoyed the joke, observing, ‘ What would 
become of us wise men were the cow to lose 
her way ?’” 

Baber next sought refuge with his maternal 
uncles, the Moghul Khans (the youngest of 
whom came to visit the eldest, whom he had 
not seen for twenty-four years), during their 
nephew’s stay with the latter, who, it must be 
owned, entertained him in his adversity meanly 
enough. The Moghul customs are remarkably 
illustrated in this part of the work. Ez. gr. 
A Review: 

‘¢ A short time afterwards, Tambol advanced ° 
against Uratippa. As soon as this information 
arrived, the Khan led out his army from Tash. 
kend, and between Beshkent and Sam-seirek, 
having drawn it up in regular array, with right 
and lett wings, he formed the Ivim (or circle). 
The Moghuls blew horns, according to their 
custom. The Khan having alighted, they 
brought nine horse-tail standards, and placed 
them by him. One Moghul stood by, holding 
in his hand an ox’s shank-bone, to which he 
) tied a long white cotton cloth. Another having 
fastened three long slips of white cloth beneath 
the horse-tail of the standard, passed them under 
the banner-staff of the ensigns. One corner of 
one of the cloths the Khan took, and, putting it 
beneath his feet, stood upon it. I stood on 
one corner of another ofthe long slips, which 
was in like manner tied under one of the horse. 
| tail standards ; while Sultan Muhammed Kha. 
|mikeh took the third, and, placing the cloth 
| under his feet, in like manner stood on a corner 
of it. Then the Moghul that had tied on these 
cloths, taking the ox-shank in his hand, made 
a speech in the Moghul tongue, looking often 





Enjoyment 
after suffering, abundance after want, come) signs towards them. 


to the standards, and pointing and making 
The Khan and all the 
}men around took Aémiz in their hands, and 


delight. I have four or five times, in the course| sprinkled it towards the standards. All the 


of my life. in a similar manner from 
° 


| trumpets and drums struck up at once, and the 


distress to ease, and from a state of suffering to | whole soldiers who were drawn up raised the 


enjoyment: but this was the first time that I 


|war-shout. These ceremonies they repeated 


had ever been delivered from the injuries of my | three times. After that, they leaped on horse- 


enemy and the pressure of huhger, and passed 
from them to the ease of security, and the plea- 
sures of plenty.”’ S ” 

** We took up our lodgings in the peasants’ 
houses. I lived at the house of one of the head 
men of the place. He was an man 
seventy or eighty years old. His mother was 
still alive, and had attained an extreme old 
age, being at this time a hundred and eleven 
years old. One of this lady’s relations had 
accompanied the army of Taimur Beg, when it 
invaded Hindistan. The circumstances re- 
mained fresh in her memory, and she often 
told us stories on that subject. In the district 
of Dehkat alone, there still were of this lady’s 
children, grandchildren, great-grandchildren, 
and great-great-grandchildren, to the number 
of ninety-six persons; and including those 
deceased, the whole amounted to two hundred. 
One of her great-grandchildren was at this 
time a young man of twenty-five or twenty-six 
years of age, with a fine black beard. While I 
remained in Dehkat, I was accustomed to walk 
on foot all about the hills in the neighbour. 
hood. I generally went out barefoot, and, from 
this habit of walking barefoot, I soon found 
that our feet became so hardened that we did 
not mind rock or stone in the least. In one of 
these walks, between afternoon and evening 
prayers, we met a man who was going with a 
cow in a narrow road. I asked him the way. 





He answered, ‘ Keep your eye fixed on the 
cow, and do not lose sight of her till you come 


|back, raised the battle-shout, aud put their 
horses to the speed. Among the Moghuls, the 
institutions established by Chengis Khan have 
continued to be strictly observed down to the 
present time. Every man has his appoiuted 
station ; those appointed to the right wing, the 
left wing, or the centre, have their allotted 
places, which are handed down to them from 
father to son. Those of most trust and conse~ 
quence are stationed on the extremities or 
flanks of the two wings. Among those who 
compose the right wing there is a dispute be- 
tween the tribes of the Chiras and Begchik, 
which of them should occupy the extremity of 
the line. At this time, the chief of the tribe 
of Chiras was Kishkeh Mahmid, a very brave 
young man. The chief of the tribe of Begchik, 
which is noted among the Tumans, was Ayib 
Yakib. They had a dispute which of them 
was to occupy the flank, which came to such 
lengths, that swords were drawn. Finally, an 
apparently friendly compromise was made, that 
the one of them should stand highest at great 
hunting-matches, and that the other should 
occupy the flank when the army was in battle 
array. Next morning, the army forming the 
large hunting circle, they hunted in the vicinity 
of Sam-seirek.” 

The meeting of the various branches of the 
family is also an interesting picture of ancient 
manners. Baber, hearing of his junior uncle's 
approach, tells us: “ not knowing p 





the time that the yeanger Khan would arrive, 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


I had ridden out carelessly to see the country, 
when all at once I found myself face to face 
with him. 1 immediately alighted and advanced 


when wounded, is a yet more singular per- 
sonage. 
‘He was wonderfully skilful in surgery. Ifa 


to meet him; at the moment I dismounted, the | man’s brains had come out, he could cure him 


Khan knew me, and was greatly disturbed ; 
for he had intended to alight somewhere, and 
having seated himself, to receive and embrace 
me with great form and decorum : but I came 
too quick upon him, and dismounted so rapidly, 
that there was no time for ceremony; as, the 
moment I sprang from my horse, I kneeled 
down, and then embraced. He was a good deal 
agitated and disconcerted. At length he ordered 
Sultan Said Khan and Baba Khan Sultan to 
alight, kneel, and embrace me. Of the Khan’s 
children, these two Sultans alone accompanied 
him, and might be of the age of thirteen or 
fourteen years. After embracing these two 
Sultans, I mounted, and we proceeded to join 
Shah Begum. The little Khan, my uncle, soon 
after met, and embraced Shah Begum and the 
other Khanums, after which, they sat down, 
and continued talking about past occurrences 
and old stories till after midnight. On the 
morrow, my uncle, the younger Khan, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Moghuls, presented 
me with a dress complete from head to foot, and 
one of his own horses, ready saddled. The 
dress. consisted of a Moghul eap, embroidered 
with gold thread; a long frock of satin of 
Khita, ornamented with flowered needle-work ; 
a cuirass of Khita of the old fashion, with a 
whetstone and a purse-pocket ; from this purse- 
pocket were suspended three or four things like 
the trinkets which women wear at their. necks, 
such as an Abirdan, (or box for holding per- 
fumed earth), and its little bag. On the left 
hand, in like manner, three or four things 
dangled. From this place we returned towards 
Tashkend. My uncle, the elder’ Khan, came 
three or four farasangs out from Tashkend, 
and having-erected an awning, seated himself 
under it, The younger Khan advanced straight 
up, and on coming ear him in front, turned 
to the left of the elder Khan, fetching a 
circle round him, till he again. presented him- 
self in front, when he alighted; and when he 
came to the distance at which the kornish is 
performed, he knelt nine times, and then came 
up and embraced him. The elder Khan, imme- 
diately on the younger Khan's coming near, 
stood up and embraced him ; they stood a long 
time, clasping each other in their arms. The 
younger Khan, while retiring, again knelt nine 
times, and when he presented his peshkesh (or 
tributary offering), he again knelt many times; 
after which-he went and sat down. All the 
younger Khan’s men had dressed themselves 
out after the Moghul fashion. They had 
Moghul caps, frocks of Khita satin, embroidered 
with flowers after the same fashion, quivers 
and saddles of green shagreen, and Moghul 
horses dressed up and adorned in a singular 
style. The younger Khan came with but few 
followers; they might be more than one thou- 
sand, and less than two. He. was a man of 
singular manners. He was.a stout, courageous 
man, and powerful with the sabre, and of.all 
his weapons he relied most on it. He used to 
Say that the sheshper (or mace with six divi. 
sions), the rugged mace, the javelin, the battle- 
axe, or broad axe, if they hit, could only be 
relied on for.a single blow. His trusty keen 
sword he never allowed to be away from him; 
it was always either at his waist, or in his 
» As he had been educated and had 
grown up in a remote and out of the way 
country, he had something of rudeness in his 
manner, and of harshness in his speech.” 
‘His. surgeon, whe attended our historian 


by medicine ; and even where the arteries were 
cut, he healed them with the utmost facility. 
To some wounds he applied a kind of plaster ; 
and to some wounded persons he gave a medi- 
cine to be swallowed. To the wound in my 
thigh he applied the skin of some fruits which 
he had prepared and dried, and did not insert 
aseton. He also once gave me something like 
a vein to eat, and said, ‘ A man had once the 
bone of his leg broken in such a manner, that 
a part of the bone, of the size of the hand, was 
completely shattered to pieces. I cut open the 
integuments, extracted the whole of the shat- 
tered bones, and inserted in their place a pul- 
verised preparation ; the preparation grew in 
the place of the bone, and became bone itself, 
and the leg was perfectly cured.’ He told me 
many similar strange and wonderful stories of 
cures, such as the surgeons of our countries 
are totally unable to accomplish.” 

We doubt much if the ablest surgeons even 
in France or -England at this day could vie 
with this absolutely clever Moghul: but here 
we must stop for the present, without insti- 
tuting the comparison. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Outalissi, a Tale of Dutch Guiana. 12mo. 
J. Hatchard and Son. London, 1827. 
PowER is a dangerous weapon to most of the 
human race, and that it has been most fearfully 
ill-used, no one can name the slave-trade and 
deny : but we much doubt whether a bad novel 
be a very able auxiliary in the cause of hu- 
manity. We do ample justice to the feelings 
which dictated these pages; but in a literary 
point of view, we have nothing to say in their 

favour. 


Field Flowers. By the Author of ‘* Odes,” 
** Portland Isle,” &c. Lupton Relfe, and 
T. and G. Underwood. London. 

WE are often at a loss for criticism on volumes 
like this; severe censure is indeed tearing a 
summer leaf to pieces. We wish to give as 
general a view of present literature as possible, 
and omission is contrary to our plan; of our 
present little volume we will therefore only 
say, it has a pretty title and several pretty 
though short effusions. Indeed, it is superior 
to nineteen out of twenty similar publications, 
and has some really sweet compositions, though 
perhaps we would not have advised their ap- 
pearance in form as a Book. 


The War of the Isics ; a Poemin Ten Cantos. 
By G. Longmore, Esq. 8vo. pp. 314. London, 
1826, Cadell ; Edinburgh, W. Blackwood. 

Ir considerable talent, evident industry, and 

much observation, can render a work creditable 

to its author, this poem will be so: still we 
question the reputation of any of these extend- 
ing far ; for we much doubt their popularity. 

There is no interesting narrative to carry on 

the general reader, no overpowering genius to 

arrest the attention of the more discerning. It 
would take even more than a second Byron to 
give success to an imitation of Childe Harold. 





PAMPHLETS, 

An Appeal to Justice and Common Sense, &c. 
A SLIGHT pamphlet, of 22 pages, published by 
C. Harris, on the difference of treatment expe- 
rienced by Miss Foote and Mr. Kean, which 





offers no very novel propositions for our con- 
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sideration. Altogether omitting the gravamen 
of Kean’s extra-dramatic outrage upon public 
feeling, (namely his two contemporaneous let- 
ters to his friend and his friend’s wife, which 
elevate the character of Joseph Surface into a 
sort of moral propriety), the writer argues that 
his hero was as much entitled to a favourable 
reception on the stage as his frail fellow-actor. 
Comparisons are odious; but the question does 
not merit reviving. Our opinions on both 
cases were recorded at the time they occupied 
attention ; and there were points, certainly, in 
the female affair to excite compassion, which 
did not exist on the side of Mr. Kean. The 
offence common to both was this,—the moment 
they gained an infamous notoriety, they con- 
sidered it a good ruse to turn the curiosity thus 
raised about them into profit.’ Kean rushed from 
the Court of Law, where he had been so 
severely exposed, into the Theatre; and for 
thus braving public opinion, instead of appear- 
ing, for ever so short a term, to be ashamed of 
his impure exhibition, he met with the reception 
he deserved, and was hooted from his impudent 
station. It was a just and necessary lesson ; 
and we wish its spirit were imitated in every 
other similar instance. On the contrary, Miss 
Foote’s return to her profession was a triumph} 
From being a pretty, indifferent, and modest 
actress, she at once became a first-rate, best- 
paid, and not modest actress. This was a gross 
inconsistency, though the re-action of a not bad 
feeling; and was calculated to do the stage 
infinitely greater injury than a hundred such 
outrages as were perpetrated by Kean. The 
title of the old comedy was reversed by it, 
and instead of “It’s a pityshe’s a” . . . 
so and 80; it gave the highest encouragement 
to every female performer to follow her re- 
warded example. The effects are visible at 
this moment. Our theatres do not stand nearly 
so well as regards the moral reputations of the 
actresses, as they did a few years ago. And 
though we are sometimes told (and subscribe, to 
a certain extent, to the doctrine), that the public 
have nothing to do with the private lives of 
actors,—we will never concede, that when per- 
sons connected with the amusements of the 
people render themselves basely and dishonour- 
ably conspicuous for crime, they are as eligible 
as better men to support the national drama. 
We cannot believe the assertion, that a com- 
pany principally composed of harlots and de- 
bauchees (and what has been done or is asked 
for these individuals must go far, as it hagdone, 
towards making our London companies Of this 
description) is competent to do justice to the 
nobler passions of the Tragic Muse, and still 
less to inculcate the moral lessons which the 
best lovers of the drama claim to be its peculiar 
and energetic province, where the pulpit and 
the author fail. It is a foolish perversion, 
and, in the main, destructive of dramatic power 
altogether, to maintain this anomalous, as well 
as socially dangerous ground. There is not a 
young debutante now brought out, who has not 
been taught and tempted, by the pattern of 
Miss Foote, to turn courtezan ; and there is not 
an actor on the stage, who, without the penalty 
inflicted on Mr. Kean, would not equally have 
had the public voice in his behalf if he turned 
shamelessly reprobate. Perhaps the latter may 
have suffered enough for this outrage upon de- 
cency; and his conduct since re-appearing last 
week inclines us to hope it has amended him so 
as to prevent any bold bravadoes in time to 
come. In this hope we say nothing of the 
paltry tricks and quackery of leaves-taking for 
ever (a for-ever of some three weeks!); of 


eternal farewells when departing for a distant 
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land (at the same hour not intending to depart 
ifan engagement could be made at home, or, 
at all events; to return as svon as possible) ;. of 
being dead, or mad, or made a Savage of some 
where in America (while perchance enjoying 
London, its beef-steaks, porter, &c. &c. with 
an appetite provoked by the voyage across the 
Atlantic) ;—these buffoon expedients, and other 
irregularities belonging to his professional ca- 
reer, must be abandoned by Mr. Kean, if he 
desires to hold a distinguished place in the 
drama; since he must be sensible even now, 
that he ought to recover as much as he can of 
reputation, in order that the theatre may not, 
when he plays, have to regret the absence of 
its greatest ornaments and supporters—a fair 
proportion of the female sex. 

Letter on the Affairs of Portugal, published by 
E. Wilson: sixteen pages as a letter, signed by 
* A Dog:” and a miserable dog he seems to 
be; for he contends that Don Miguel should be 
King of Portugal de jure, and that jesuitism, 
the inquisition, and despotism, are infinitely 
better than a free constitution. 
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rank of rational beings; and the progression of 
the higher orders of society towards perfection 
in mental acquirements ;—we cannot avoid being 
astonished that so little effort is made to pre- 
serve health, that state of our corporeal frame 
which alone fits us to enjoy the independence 
of wealth, the splendour of rank, the gratifica- 
tion of command, and the power of knowledge. 
We observe man struggling to obtain these 
possessions ; suffering willingly fatigue and 
toil, anxiety and care, privations and hardships ; 
and, without repining, submitting to press a 
restless pillow, in the hope of an imaginary 
enjoyment from the acquirement ; but, never- 
theless, forgetting that the very means by 
which the object of his desire is to be attained, 
undermine his constitution, and render him 
unable to enjoy the possession, were it actually 





within his grasp. It is true, that the light 
which has beamed upon us has shed its rays 
also upon the art of healing, in common with 
every other branch of knowledge; that disease 
lis more easily detected, better understood, and 
| more effectually cured, than it ever was ; but it 
| is not less true, that diseases are as numerous, 
jand of as frequent occurrence, as they ever 


An Exposition of Fallacies, &c. pp. 64. Hatch- | were; and that the means of preventing their 
ard; isan essay by 'T. Perronet Thompson, of approach are equally despised by the patient 


Queen's College, Cambridge, originally intended 


as a Review in the Quarterly. It isa very logical 


and neglected by the physician. 
We have been led into this train of re- 


and able performance, which strikes down many | flection by observing the effects of the holi- 


fallacies: broached by Ricardo and Mills; and 


{days which have just terminated, upon those 


does especial service by demolishing the worth-| around us, of every age and rank and con- 


less scrifes of the Westminster Review, &c., 
who have openly dared to incnleate a practice 
more detestable than infanticide, to reconcile 
their: theory of keeping the population within 
the measure of the supply of food. We always 
think it-the only pity, that such premature cal- 


culating bloochounds were not the victims of 


the infernal processes they recommend ;~ but 
were unfortunately born to consume the bread 
of more human beings.* 

The Use of the Chlorate of Soda, by A. G. 
Labarraque, pp. 36, translated by James Scott, 
Surgeon, and published by J. Scott and Glen- 
denning, and S. Highley. A valuable and 
useful publication, in which a multitude of ex- 
periments and cases are detailed, shewing how 
efficaciously the chlorates of soda and lime 
may be employed in preventing contagion, and 
purifying tainted atmospheres. The proofs 
cited are very striking; ard wherever foul 
drains or pits are to be examined, long-buried 
corpses disinterred, mephitic vapours encoun- 
tered, &c. &c. this pamphlet deserves the most 
earnest consideration. 

The Providential Agency of God, a Sermon 
by the Rev. E. Edwards; Marsden, Yorkshire 
(Manchester, Sowler ; London, Longman and 
Co., &e. &Ke.); an excellent sermon, the pro- 
ceeds of which are for an excellent purpose—the 
support of the Rev. Author’s Parish Sunday 
School. 
alee 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
MEDICAL REPORT. 

Non est vivere, sed-vatere, vita.—Mart. 
Wurtssr we glory in the * mareh of intellect” 
which characterises the present period of the 
world, and proudly exult in the downfall of bar- 
barism, ignorance, and superstition; in the 
elevation of the peasant and the labourer to the 








° These pestilent wretches, ay ny low-priced 
pamphlets and even aubille have been inciting the ig- 
norant toa crime, which, if the unhappy mother sho’ 


die, as is very likely, is a capital felony !! 


| dition: and although we have assisted in drain- 
|ing the wassail bowl, in allowing the dawn 
to blush upon our social hilarity, and the 
| mid-day sun to unseal our compressed eyelids ; 
| yet we cannot conceal from ourselves the folly 
of the chase of pleasures which tend to shorten 
, that life which they are designed to cherish, or 
| to crowd its closing hours with a countless train 
| of pains, misery, and remorse. But merely to 
| reflect upon an evil, and to moralise upon its 
' consequences, without endeavouring to avert 
| them, is both an idle and an ungracious occu- 
| pation ; we have, therefore, determined to lay 
| before our readers a Series of Essays on the in- 
| fluence of diet, exercise, education, and society, 
;upon health; and to point out what we con- 
{ceive to be injurious in each of these, in the 
| different stages of life, infancy, youth, man- 
| hood, and old age. In performing this task, we 
are not sanguine enough to anticipate from our 
labours a reformation in the habits of man- 
kind ; for as well might we attempt to change 
the hue of the Ethiopian: but we shall enjoy 
the gratification of having performed a duty, 
and of holding up the mirror of truth, so as 
to display Folly in all her nakedness and de- 
formity. 

As we are anxious not to be misunderstood, 
and are aware that there are individuals who 
derive a malevolent gratification from throwing 
a false colouring over the motives, however 
rational and unpresuming, of any one who at- 
tempts to rectify abuses, we beg that our 
readers. will not suppose that we helong to 
those enthusiasts who worship nature in her 
wildest and most deformed state, who com- 
pare the habits of civilised man with those of 
the human savage, and see no perfection in any 
of the customs of life which do not approach to 
those of that period of primeval felicity, when 
men were only ‘ 

———— ‘‘ richer in the skins they wore, 
And saw more heaps of acorns in their store.” 

We have no design to reduce the species 
again to so low a degree; on the contrary, we 
can neither forget the artificial character into 
which the advancement of civilisation and the 
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progress of society have necessarily moulded 
man, nor have we any wish to deprive him of 
those sympathies which the retinements of edu- 
cation have implanted in his bosom. We 
would even acquiesce in the propriety of the 
man of fortune, who spends half of the day on 
horseback, drinking his bottle of Champagne 
or of hock, provided the repast of which it 
forms a part were enjoyed at an earlier hour; 
and could look, without a shake of the head, 
upon the evening party of the woman of 
fashion, in the height of the season, if it be not 
crowded to suffocation, and the last coach is 
announced before midnight. Neither do we 
hope to be regarded as belonging to that class 
of ascetics, whose acerbity has curdled the few 
drops of the milk of human kindness with 
which Providence had endowed them, and who 
delight in finding fault with every thing, with. 
out knowing why or wherefore. We are mor- 
tals ; and every thing connected with mortality 
interests us. If we attack errors which are 
entrenched behind long-established custem, it 
shall not be until we have given a fair summons 
of surrender, and proved the necessity for their 
dislodgement. 

Such is the nature of the Series of Essays 
which we presume to offer to the public 
through the medium of this Journal ; and as 
they will require more space, and comprehend 
a greater variety of discussion, than the usual 
extemporaneous matter of our Reports, we pro- 
pose to print one of them every fortnight, until 
the subject be exhausted. To preserve, how- 
ever, the consistency of the matter of these Re- 
ports with their name, the alternate Report 
shall contain also a sketch of the diseases which 
have prevailed during the month ; a portion of 
our duty which we fear some of our readers 
considér to have been too long delayed, and 
which we therefore hasten to perform. 

Notwithstanding the variable state of the 
weather during the last month, disease has not 
caused the mortality which we generally find 
prevailing at the commencement of winter, in 
the metropolis. The remittent and typhoid 
fevers which have ravaged many districts in 
the midland and western counties, have been 
rare in London; and, with the exception of a 
few acute inflammatory attacks, rheumatism is 
the disease with which the physician has chiefly 
had tograpple. It has been successfully attacked 
with calomel, tartar emetic, and opium, in full 
doses, at bed-time, for two or three successive 
nights, following the bolus with a brisk cathar- 
tic draught, containing a drachm of the wine of 
colchicum in the morning; and as soon as an 
intermission is fully formed, administering the 
sulphate of quinia, in doses of two or three 
grains, every third or fourth hour. But as we 
have no intention to introduce or encourage 
quackery amongst our readers, we advise them 
to depend-on their medical friends for the 
application of these means. Several cases of 
sudden death have been caused by inflammation 
of the bowels; and the profession as well as the 
public have deeply to regret the loss of one of 
its brightest ornaments, Dr. Mason Good, by 
an inflammatory attack brought on by exposure 
to cold. The variations of temperature cannot 
be too much guarded against at this season of 
the year ; for it is a well-known fact, that the 
majority of diseases, those at least which are 
termed functional, are excited by atmospherical 
changes acting upon the surface. On the 
other hand, we are far from recommending too 
much care, or that luxurious indulgence which 
is vulgarly termed ‘‘: codling ;”~ nothing is 
more injurious to health; for Luxury, to use 
the language of our great moralist, is sure ‘to 
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betray her charge, and let in Disease to seize 
upon her worshippers.”” 
19th January, 1827. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR DECEMBER, 
AND KALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 


Tue influence of the weather, both.on the 
operations and products of agriculture, is so 
great, that any person conversant with the 
art as practised in this country, may form a 
tolerably accurate guess of what is going on in 
the fields in the country, from what is going on 
in the atmosphere about London. No autumn 
could have been more favourable for country 
labour and the growth of plants, than that 
which is just past ; accordingly we find “‘ a vast 
breadth of wheat and winter-tares sown ; the 
early-sown wheat is equal to any thing ever 
witnessed for luxuriance and stoutness; much 
of the forward wheats fed down by the sheep. 
The great plenty of green food has economised 
the hay and straw, and prevented an inordi- 
nate rise of price.” But as the great drought 
of summer prevented the rising of turnip-seeds 
till the beginning of autumn, “ his crop, as 
well might be expected, has produced little else 
but green tops,” but these in great abundance. 
It is easy, having the data of scanty crops of 
straw and hay, and turnips all tops, to foresee, 
that ** should the winter prove severe, it will 
be one of the most difficult and expensive.” 
Such a summer as the last, is calculated to 
bring into notice the value of Mangeld, (which 
our contemporary reporters persist in spelling 
mangel), or field beet, because the seeds of this 
plant, requiring to be sown a month earlier 
than those of the turnip, rise before the drought 
has exercised its full influence on the soil. 
Heavy crops of grass, too late in the autumn 
for making hay, remind the reading agricul. 
turist of the judicious plan of Mr. Lawrence, of 
mixing such grass with dry straw, and form- 
ing it into ricks for winter use: accordingly, 
Mr. Lawrence’s plan is now resorted to. If 
the green herbage be chiefly clover, and if a 
little salt be strewed over each layer of the 
green material, the result will be, a tolerable 
fodder ; ** but autumn crops of grasses used iu 
this way, unless the weather be very favour- 
able for drying them, lie so compact, as to be- 
come mouldy;” which clover and tares do 
only in a slight degree. It is easy to conjec- 
ture, that under all the circumstances of the 
past year, ** winter tillage” must be in a “ for- 
ward state;” and “ the price of store cattle 
moderate.” Thus, you see, Mr. Editor, how 
well theory, and what actually happens, go 
hand in hand in making up our Reports, which, 
dull as they are, you still seem to think worth 
a place in your * valuable columns.” 

However, though we cannot be entertaining, 
yet, as we hope to be useful, we shall conclude 
by recommending to your practical readers a 
pamphlet on the Use of Salt as a Manure, by 
W. Collyns, Esq.; published in Exeter. It 
has gone rapidly through four editions, and is, 
in style and price (one shilling), well adapted 
or conveying information to the practical far- 
mer. The object is to shew cultivators ** how 
they may avoid their heavy lime bills;” the 
means is by sowing their bows with salt in 
any quantity not exceeding thirteen or fourteen 
bushels per acre; and the end is, ** to convert 
the dead vegetable exuviw so abundantly exist- 
ing in or on almost all soils, into that state of 
decomposition in which they most readily be- 
come the pabulum or food of their living suc- 
cessors."’ (p. 7.) Particular care must be taken 
not to exeeed fourteen. or fifteen bushels per 


most field crops, and on grass lands, found that 
fourteen bushels to the acre had the maximum 
of benefit ; ** and that its fertilising effects ap- 
peared to diminish after using twenty bushels, 
on to forty, which quantity proved destructive 
both to grain and grass,” (p. 23). Hence, it is 
recommended in the Farmer’s Journal for de- 
stroying thistles. Mr. €. has written on the 
‘use of Sult in horticulture, in the Gardener's 
Magazine, (Vol. I.); and some valuable in- 
formation on its use in growing different exo- 
tics, has been given by Mr. G. W. Johnson, of 
Great Totham, Essex, in the January Number 
of the same work. 








FINE ARTS. 

FRESCO PAINTINGS, BY PAUL VERONESE. 
So long ago as the 3lst of December, 1825, in 
our No. 467, we gave a detailed account of 
some Fresco paintings by Paul Veronese, 
works belonging to the highest class of art, 
which (detached from the walls of the Palace 
allaSoranza by a curious process, and transferred 
to canvass) had been safely brought to England 
by M. Vendramini, the eminent engraver, at 
Brompton. We described the mode of per- 
forming this remarkable operation, so essential 
to the preservation of the noblest productions 
of the greatest masters, otherwise passing ra- 
pidly, through decay, into oblivion; and we 
\ congratulated the country on the discovery and 
practice of a mode which could make the chief 
ornaments of Italy familiar to us at home. 
Referring our readers to the Gazetle alluded 
to, we have now farther to state, that the 
remainder of this magnificent collection have 
also arrived, and been deposited with the 
former gratifying importation. The whole 
subjects now in M. Vendramini’s possession 
thus amount to forty; and we do not he- 
sitate to express our opinion, that such an 
addition to our school of art (such a school of 
art in themselves) has rarely been brought to 
the metropolis of any people, however rich, 
however powerful, or however anxious to 
adorn their capital with the best specimens in 
theworld. ‘ None but children (said Michael 
Angelo) should paint on canvass; men should 
paint a fresco only :” and when we look upon 
the finest of these performances, consider their 
extraordinary beauties, their grand draperies, 
the free, commanding, and natural attitudes 
of the figures, the purity of colour, the ease 
and grace of outline, the force and simplicity 
of expression, the breadth, the keeping, the 
| taste of the accessories; and, in short, in al- 
| most every part, some happy perfection of art, 
|we are strongly inclined to subscribe to the 
|axiom of the “ noblest Roman of them all.” 
| If we speak of these paintings with enthu- 
| Siasm, it is because it is impossible to see them 
| Without feeling, not only that Paul Veronese 
was a greater painter than is generally known 
in England ; but also that his art is a more ele- 
vated and elevating art, and competent to pro- 
duce nobler emotions, than easel pictures, of 
the most elaborate finish, can impress upon the 
mind. We have bowed to the highest efforts 
of oil-painting, in their golden frames, and en- 
dowed with all that can be conceived of charm 
and exquisite sentiment ; but we never felt from 
them, that painting possessed such a magic 
and creative power, as in gazing upon the 
chef-d’euvres among these frescos. The addi- 
tions recently made are — 

Eight fine busts in imitation of bronze. 

A Venus and Cupid drawn in a car through the clouds : 
a most graceful composition, and, though only a sketch, 
the act of descending is admirably expressed. 








sere; for Mr. Collyns, who has tried it on 


The figures of Innocence Vice: a very elegant 


ne ea me a te ae 
composition. The head of Innocence, a perfect model 
for study. 

The Battle of the Standard: a Se and well-com- 

subject, of the first order. onslaught is fierce, 
and the horses and riders superbly depicted. 

A companion to the above, with landscape. 

Two large pictures, representing ‘Two Nymphs resting 
on festoons of fruit; one of these is in the highest state 
of preservation, and is most beautifully executed: the 
leaves and fruit are done in the most masterly manner. 

A Sketch of a Sacrifice in chiato-scuro; so extremely 
interesting, that the spectator is mortified beyond measure 
at its faintness in the upper parts. 

Two pictures, each representing a Cupid playing with 
festoons: two most beautiful specimens of colouring and 
grace. 

Upon the whole, we can only repeat our ad- 
miration of this matchless collection, which it 
would fill us with sincere regret to believe any 
difficulties of the times could prevent from 
becoming national property. We speak within 
bounds, when we express our conviction, that 
many hundred of the most various and exalted 
studies of almost every kind, and such as are 
not elsewhere to be found in Britain, are pre- 
sented to the eye of the youthful artist, in 
these forty splendid compositions. 


THE APOSTLES. 

In our Gazette Varieties of November 18th, 
we noticed, on the authority of “* An Anony- 
mous Correspondent,” the purchase of six pic- 
tures of the Apostles, for a very small sum, at 
an auction in Greek Street; for which the 
writer assured us, now that they were cleaned 
and their value ascertained, 15,000 guineas 
were demanded! We were, we confess, start- 
led to hear of such a sum for six heads; and 
though we inserted the paragraph, we men- 
tioned its origin, accordingly. We have, sin 

seen these pictures several times, and have no 
reason to regret the mode we took of mention- 
ing them to our-readers; for, allowing them 
to possess very*considerable merit, the gross 
exaggeration of our correspondent’s estimate is 
extremely palpable. It seems to have been 
intended not so much as a puff for these pro- 
ductions, but as a general inducement. to pur- 
chasers to fool away their money on dark and 
disguised pieces of canvass at sales, in the hope 
of meeting’with such prizes as the lottery used 
to afford, and with about as much chance of 
success. With regard to the paintings in ques- 
tion, which are now deposited by their owner, 
Mr. Harwood, in the Egyptian Hall, and to be 





seen by private eards, we consider them to be 
|the genuine and able works of an ancient 
| Master. Whose they are, appears to be a pro- 
j blem with connoisseurs; one says Zurbaran 
| (a follower of Caravaggio, who flourished in 
Madrid at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century); another thinks Juanes, who painted 
with still higher eclat nearly a century earlier, 
inValencia, where many of his performances still 
remain ; and, though perhaps it might be more 
readily refuted from our better acquaintance 
with the artist, we see no reason why a 
name better known than either in England, 
that of Spagnoletto, might not be. brought 
forward to swell the list of guesses. But, be 
the artist who he may, the subjects are in a 
high, though not in the highest style; and of 
some worth, though (in our opinion) nothing 
like the worth ascribed to them. Even were 
they by a known painter of acknowledged ran‘, 
it would be absurd to consider them of any 
extraordinary value; and they cannot acquire 
more from the accidents of being nameless and 
fortunately recovered from obscurity. Wereckon 
them to be each about equal in market price 
to what a head by Spagnoletto’ would bring. 
They are much in his manuer; especially 
the St. Bartholomew, the finest of the six, in 
which there is great breadth and great vigour, 
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sion varied and masculine. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Their -Royal Highnesses Prince George and 
Princess Augusta of Cambridge. Drawn by 
A. Wivell; engraved by A. Cochran. Lon- 
don, 1827. W. Sams. 

TueEsE children of the Duke of Cambridge, 
the first about eight, and the last between four 
and five years of age, are, from their relation- 
ship to the crown, of sufficient interest to the 
public to vindicate this choice of them for pic- 
ture. The boy bears considerable resemblance 
to the royal family: the features of the girl 
are broader, and more decidedly German. She 
is listening to.a shell; and the group is prettily 
fancied. 


: 


- 


Thomas Campbell, Esq. Painted by Lonsdale; 
engraved by S. W. Reydolds. W. Sams. 
WE have not seen a more striking likeness of 
the distinguished Poet than is here,traced from 
the strong and characteristic pencil of Lons- 


paper before him and a pen in his hand, as we 
might suppose him imagining of those 
noble thoughts which will tn his name. 
The expression is placid as if the idea had 
successfully clothed in words that burn, 
d we almost expect the author to turn round 
and commit it to writing. Upon the whole, 
we are highly gratified with this memorial of 
our eminent contemporary, which will be va- 
— by all the admirers of his so justly popular 
use. 


Rear Admiral Sir John Poo Beresford, Bart. 
M.P. From a Painting by Sir W. Beechey ; 
engraved by Th. Hodgetts. W. Sams. 

Witu the features, of this gallant officer we 

are not acquainted; and can only say that the 

head is ma and good. The engraving 
appears to us to be too black in nearly all the 
subordinate parts. 


H.R. HH. the late Duke of York. 
Among the tributes which the arts have offered 
to the memory of this illustrious individual, we 
have to notice a medallion likeness in coloured 
wax, sent to us, with the name of Thompson 
upon it. It is in profile, on a blue ground, in 
a deep black frame, and bears a strong resem- 
blance to H. R. H. when in the prime of life: 
it reminds us, indeed, of Nollekens’ fine bust, 
taken (if we remember rightly) some thirty 
years ago. It may well be placed among the 
other recelleetions of the deceased, which are 
preserved by public and private attachment. 


Voyage Pittoresque et Militaire en Espagne. 
sd M. €. Langlois, &e. Engelmann and 


Tue third livraison of this clever lithographic 
publication has issued, in regular course, from 
the press, and consists of Views in Catalonia. 
The March upon Vich is: one of the most spi- 
rited and best executed specimens we have yet 
seen, and affords a complete idea of a warlike 
attack. The Vue de la Vallée de la Fluvia i 
Castelfollit, with Guerrilla prisoners, impresses 
the mind with the painful anticipation of one 
of those atrocities so frequent in this sangui- 


;| land 








true to character, we dislike the print: and 
the Vue de Bezalu is still more unpleasing to 
us, as it displays the consummation of such an 
act, and the brave defenders of their native 
htered on its soil. The Combat de 
San Privat de Malol is the fourth of the series; 
and of all of them we may repeat, that they 





are very cleverly drawn, and ably transferred 
to the stone. It is a guod sign of a production 
like this, to notice that its last No. surpasses 
its precursors ; which is the case. 





' ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE SCOTS SOLDIER’S LAMENT. 
Hame frae the wars, broken, frien’less, and 
o0or— ‘ 
enn frae the wars to my Scotland I came ; 
I saw my dear cabin just ower the lang muir, 
I stood i’ the gate, but I found not a hame. 


Oh! ’twas desolate a'—an’ the smile o’ my 
dearie 

No longer shone there, darting love through 
the breast ; 

Nae bosom o’ truth for the wounded an’ wearie, 

Nae lips of affection to sweeten my rest. 


No; my wife an’ my wean i’ the cauld grave 
are sleeping, 
And thou, O my Scotland! art hameless to 


me ; 

The heart o’ my love brak wi’ waiting an’ 
weeping, 

Ance sae warm, now ’tis chill—Oh ! as mine 
soon maun be ! 


Then I'll e’en lay me down by my hearth-stane 
deserted, 

And dream o’ my dear i’ the land o” the leal ; 

Death, death will befriend the forlorn broken- 

hearted, ‘ 

And _ the deep wound that time ne’er can 

heal, 


SONG. 
In early youth, when hope was high, 
Gaily I sang of love and truth ; 

But those sweet hours are all gone by, 
Gone the dear dreams of early youth. 
O that such dazzling dreams should fade ! 

How happy would life’s journey prove, 
Were friendship’s bosom ne’er betray’d, 
Nor wounded e’er the heart of love ! 





ete 
— 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Traditions of the Cestern Highlands. 


NO. VIL—REGINALDUS. 


SoMERLED, King of the Isles, Lord of Argyll 
and Kintyre, having fallen by the hand of an 
assassin at Renfrew, his army dispersed, and 
returned home without a battle. His eldest 
son, sometimes called Donald, and at other 
times Reginald, in the numerous traditions 
referring to him, was, at that time, engaged in 
suppressing an insurrection in the northern 
extremity of his extensive territories. He left 
that enterprise unfinished, and hastily repaired 
to Kintyre to pay the last tribute of respect to 
the remains of his brave and illustrious father, 
who was buried in Iona with extraordinary 


pomp. 
Scmerled had bequeathed to his son Reginald 
the kingdom of the Isles, with the lordship of 
Argyll and Kintyre; and to his son Dugald 
he assigned. the extensive districts of Lorne, 
Morven, and Ardnamurchan. The two brothers 
certainly succeeded peaceably to these lands ; 
a circumstance which proves that the army of 
Somerled had not been vanquished at Renfrew, 








nary struggle; and, therefore, though perhaps 


as the Scottish historians assert. Somerled 





was unquestionably a man of very superior 
talents, both as a warrior and statesman. He 
was the son of Gilbridius or Gilbert, Thane of 
Kintyre; and in those turbulent times the 
father and son appear to have undergone 
many vicissitudes of fortune. 

In consequence of some calamitous events, 
the particulars of which are now lost, Somerled 
and his aged sire were once forced to take refuge 
in a cavern on the eastern shore of Morven, at 
this day distinguished by his name. The son daily 
went to a river in the neighbourhood to angle 
for salmon, on which they depended for food. 
The natives were struck with the noble aspect 
and the manly and athletic figure of the 
stranger, and concluded that he was a person 
of superior rank, though they could not as- 
certain his name. They were at that time 
harassed by the tyranny of the Danes, who 
had then possession of the country, and they 
determined on applying to Somerled for aid 
and advice. He appeared with his fishing- 
red as usual, and a party of the inhabit- 
ants communicated to him their sentiments, 
offering to place themselves under his com. 
mand, and submit entirely to his authority. 
He listened to their proposal, and said that, 
provided he hooked a fish by the first cast 
of the line, he would assent to their offer. 
Being successful, he ordered the people to pre- 
pare for battle early on the following morning, 
directing each of them to furnish himself with 
the raw skin of an animal. 

Somerled made choice of ground favourable 
for his purpose, having a round hill in his 
front ; and wishing to impress the enemy with 
a high opinion of his force, he made his people 
first march about in their ordinary dress, then 
with their coats off, and a third time with 
the skins around them, and the bloody side 
out. The stratagem succeeded. The Danes, 
terrified by the formidable number of their 
opponents, betook themselves to flight; and 
having given to his father the command of the 
main body, Somerled pursued them with a 
chosen band, whose intimate knowledge of the 
ceuntry enabled them to intercept the enemy 
in a narrow pass, still pointed out. by the 
natives. Here Somerled encountered them, 
and, with his own hand, slew their leader. 
Very few of them escaped; and the cairns 
which cover their graves are yet visible. Tra- 
dition asserts that Somerled immediately took 
possession of the castle of Kinlochaline; and 
that his descendants retained this district for 
several centuries thereafter is well known. 

On the death of Somerled, his son Reginald 
became King of the Isles, and never, at any 
period of his life, acknowledged allegiance to 
the kings of Scotland. He soon quelled the 
insurrection in the north, which was unhap- 
pily created by his own younger brother An- 
gus, who, with his three sons, fell in battle : 
thus Reginald and Dugald, Lord of Lorne, 
inherited the whole dominions acquired by 
Somerled. : 

Reginald was frequently induced to interfere 
in the broils which then distracted Ireland, a 
country that has been a prey to fends and 
factions longer perhaps than any other in 
Europe. He more than once effected a re- 
conciliation among the petty princes ; but no 
sooner had he withdrawn his forces than their 
ancient discord again prevailed. His daughter 
married Allan, Earl of Galloway, the most 
powerful subject in Scotland ; and he ubtained 
some lands. in Galloway, for which he swore 
fealty to John, King of England, having 
entered into a treaty, of which a copy is still 
extant, and begins as follows:—‘ Omnibus 
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Christi fidelibus, presentem cartam inspecturis, 
Reginaldus Rex Insularum salutem. Sciatis 
quod divini *** * * * Domini Regis Anglie 
Joannis contra omnes mortales quamdiu 
vixero et inde ei fidelitatem prestiti.” From 
Donald, King of the Isles and eldest son of 
Reginald, it is well ascertained that the great 
clan of Macdonald have derived their descent 
and their name. 





DRAMA. 
The King’s Theatre ; Foreign Artistes, &c. 
(Concluded from Number 520.) 
Orders.—From orders arises one of the most 
injurious evils in the system of the King’s 
Theatre. What would be said of a person, 
who, having bought at an extravagant rate 
(conceiving it to be real) a counterfeit dia- 
mond, proceeded immediately to give dinners 
to every body to admire and praise it? While 
the dinners .asted, he would find flatterers to 
chime in with him; but the moment his back 
was turned, they would laugh at his egregious 
folly ; and all that he would derive from his 
enthusiasm for a false jewel, would be ridicule 
and the loss of his money. This, however, is 
exactly what happens to the director of a theatre 
who has become the prey of the artifices of a 
juggler. Such a one begins by persuading the 
director (aceording to the example of M. 
Val.......) that ** he and four puppets” 
are sufficient ; that, as a consequence of that 
principle, he ought to be the only person well 
paid, the only one heard, the only one ap- 
plauded. But here is the pons asinorum. The 
director may easily pay ; nobody can prevent 
him ; but to procure applause,—that is another 
affair. Nevertheless it is tried. ‘* Come, let 
us issue plenty of orders. Flock together, be- 
spoken clappers ; the spectacle is gratis. Above 
all, clap eternally ; clap, right. or wrong ; clap 
the sustained notes, clap the drawling notes, 
clap the disjointed notes, clap the thin notes, 
clap the gruff notes: even when the notes are 
quite out of tune, no matter, clap away; the 
ignorant public must be compelled to think 
that very fine which is above their comprehen- 
sion.” “ Yes; but the treasury?” ‘ True, 
that does not fill; c’est égal; next time, in- 
stead of two hundred orders, we will give 
three hundred, and more, if necessary ; until 
the stunned public renders justice to a new 
talent, to sublime talent.”” The season, how- 
ever, is slipping away; the public does not 
render this justice, and the treasury remains 
empty. ‘* There is still time, let us parry the 
stroke,”? says the director to himself; ‘* cost 
what it may, let us engage the best female 
singer.”” The idol of the public, the singer, 
perceiving that they cannot do without her, 
demands a great deal of money. That is as- 
sured to her at the banker’s; and she fills the 
house without orders. The director then be- 
gins to bite his nails. He is sensible to the 
quick that he has been the dupe of the juggler; 
he regrets having thrown away his money; 
he regrets not having engaged the valuable 
singer from the commencement of the season, 
—the more so, as he might have had her for 
the same sum that he is obliged to give her for 





half of it. He sees, in fact, that a juggler is| 
always a juggler ; and that genuine talent is | 
always honest, and without artifice. He wishes | 
—but it is too late! | 

The instance which I have just cited may | 
Serve as a specimen of the instances which I | 
have not cited. In one word, I cannot con- | 
celve any thing so foolish as to pay an actor or | 
80 actress largely, and at the same time to| 


countenance the issuing, directly or indirectly, 
of orders, for the purpose of forcing applause. 
Besides that the undertaking must of necessity 
become the dupe of this abuse, the public also 
is grossly deceived by it ; and, above all, people 
who pay, and who like to go to the theatre at 
half-past nine o'clock, find no unengaged place 
in the pit, which is already encumbered by the 
bespoken clappers. The payers are obliged to 
stand, pressed upon and elbowed by the crowd, 
and heartily provoked at their situation. The 
Protagoniste appears. Instantly two hundred 
bespoken clappers burst forth, without rhyme 
or reason, splitting the ears of the honest payers, 
insulting their opinions and tastes, and proving 
to the clear-sighted how imbecility itself may 
be cried up. Strange contradiction, which 
ought not to be quietly tolerated in a polished 
country! A director who has common sense 
ought therefore rigorously to proscribe the sys- 
tem of orders. But as it is impossible entirely 
to deprive artists of the pleasure of obliging 
their most intimate friends, it would be well to 
establish the following regulations :— 


Orders to Orders to 
the Pit. the Gallery. 
4 6 


First female singer, seria 
First female singer, buffa---------- 3 


+3 
-2 
2 


Contralto 

Prima Seconda Donna - - 
Seconda Donna 

First female Chorus-Singer 


Primo Tenore serio -----+-+++++« 3 
Primo Tenore Mezzo caratere- -- -- - 3 
Secondo Tenore 2 
Baritono 

Primo Basso Cantante 

Primo Buffo Comico . 

First male Chorus-Singer 


rULeay 


NVaN eo Oh ee 


Pride 


Total every evening: --- 30 a 

1. The principal male performers to be allowed to dis- 
pose of one bax, on relinquishing their pit orders, 

2. The principal female performers to be allowed to 
—— of one box, on Tuesdays only; retaining their 
orders. 

3. Circumstances, and the discretion of the manager, to 
regulate the exchange, on the part of the other per- 
formers, of orders, for boxes. 

4. The boxes in the first three tiers never to be placed 
at the disposal of the artists. 

5. The fathers, mothers, husbands, or wives of the 
actors and actresses, to have the right of admission, both 
behind the scenes and elsewhere. 


6. Bi ad mye having these orders (which shall be dis-" 


tinguished by a particular form) to occupy only the seats 
hk laced ft 


which are p' rom the door of the pit to the sixth 
row. For that purpose they will be furnished with a 
check, which they must shew to two persons charged with 
the execution of the rule. One hour after the rising of 
the curtain, this restriction to cease. 


Ballet.—.Although the principal object of 
my observations is to expose the abuses of the 
singing part of the Opera establishment, I cannot 
pass in silence the dancing, since it offers much 
matter for remark. The first thing that strikes 
one with reference to the ballet is, that the 
prevailing taste of the English people is not at 
all considered in it. Every one knows their 
predilection for grand spectacles, fairy sub- 
jects, brilliant decorations, striking effects. 
Every season, Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
enter into a competition in furnishing, for 
public. curiosity, entertainments, improbable 
indeed, but gratifying to the sight. Why 
should the Italian theatre alone exhibit for 
the greater part only insipid rhapsodies? The 
cause may be found in the following details. 

Decorations. —The decorations of the Opera 
will not allow of parsimony. A manager who 
grudges the money which decorations cost him, 
must be a bad manager. He is a farmer whose 
economy prevents him from sowing any seed, 
forgetting that he will reap no harvest. 

Dresses. — One has only to cast a glance 
over the wardrobe at the Opera-house to have 
a good notion of chaos. Every thing is in 
confusion ; heaped together pell-mell; in tat- 
ters; thrown about among the litier. Half 
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the robe of Amenaide torn off to make a tur- 
ban; the doliman of a pasha reduced to a 
peasant’s jacket. Is any particular costume 
suddenly necessary? Immediately they cut, 
they pare, they disfigure, even an entirely new 
dress, in order to save the manager’s money. 
Soon after, however, an opera is performed 
which requires the identical costume that has 
thus been mal-treated ; and the manager lays 
out thirty pounds, in consequence of his wish 
to save five! An able manager who esta- 
blished order in the wardrobe, would save 
several hundred pounds a year, and satisfy 
every body. In the meanwhile, it is easy to 
conceive to what a degree confusion and dis. 
gust prevail in this branch of the service. 

The Treasury.—I have already observed, 
that the treasury ought to be as punctual and 
exact asthe Bank. The director ought to spe. 
cify in the engagements the fixed periods of 
payment ; and on the evening before the day 
of payment, information of it ought to be 
posted up in the green-room. Without this, 
the King’s Theatre will never do any good. 

Rent of the House.—The rent is exorbitant. 
The house is not worth such a sum. If a 
good manager were to place himself at the 
head of the Opera, he should, above all, acknow- 
ledge only one: proprietor ; and not embarrass. 
himself with the creditors of Mr. C. or Mr. W. 
With the intrigues connected with the posses- 
sion orthe reeevery of the property, the ma- 
nager should have nothing to do. He should 
be a stranger to the labyrinth. His’ duty 
should be to pay punctually one person only; 
and for that’ purpose I would fix the rent at 
9,000. sterling the season; to be paid in three 
equal portions, like the salaries of the per« 
formers. 

Form of Management.—We have now ar- 
rived at the essential point. The Italian 
Theatre in London is the most discredited in 
Europe, because the persons who meddle with 
its management do not enjoy the slightest cor- 
fidence, and indeed every moment give strik- 
ing proofs of their unskilfulness, their love of 
low intrigue, and their bad faith. In several 
metropolitan cities, the Italian Opera is under 
the direction of the minister of the king*s 
household ; but since in England that would be 
impossible, it is absolutely necessary that some 
rich people of fashion should join, and shew 
their good taste by becoming the concealed soul 
of this establishment. Four of these gentle. 
men would be sufficient. Their emplo 
would be honourable, inasmuch as they would 
appear Only as protectors, although at bottom 
they would be the sole speculators. The be- 
nefit or advantage which they would derive, 
would consist in the gratuitous admission of 
themselves, their families, and their friends, to 
the performances. According to my calew 
lations, they would not risk a farthing of their 
own ; and, if the management should be well 
conducted, they would stand a chance of gain- 
ing three or four thousand pounds by the end 
of the season. 

The committee formed, an ostensible di- 
rector must be appointed, who, under such 
circumstances, would be only the man of busi- 
ness; to treat with the artists, regulate their 
engagements, make the payments, and repre- 
sent the head of the management. His emolu- 
ments ought to be arranged in the following 
manner :—-the committee should, at all events, 
assign to him the sum of five hundred pounds, 
for his personal maintenance ; but in erder to 
excite his self-love, his zeal, and his con- 
duct, he should be allowed a third of any profit 
which at the end of the season. may appear to 
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have accrued. Should there be no profit, the 
director ought to have nothing but his salary ; 
and ought to lose his office, unless he can shew 
that the absence of profit was occasioned by 
circumstances unconnected with his manage- 
ment. This principle, and this strictness, are 
indispensable; to repress intriguers, and to 
encourage valuable and honourable men. 
Qualities of the Director. —The director 
must be honest and enlightened, an excellent 
musician, a great connoisseur, just, strict, im- 
partial, and polite and gentlemanly in his con- 
duct to every body. He ought not to have any 
of his near connexions filling first-rate engage- 
ments at the Opera. Free and independent, 
himself interested in the welfare of the concern, 
he ought to act solely with a view to its pro- 
sperity. He ought to be the sworn enemy of 
cabals and intrigues. He ought to be deaf to 
the recommendation of my lord this, or my 
lady that. Guided by his own judgment, he 
ought to adopt the good, and to reject the 
bad. He ought to encourage talent wherever 
he may find it; and appreciate at its just 
value the rodomontade of quacks. Finally, the 
director of the Opera ought to possess a conci- 
liatory spirit ; to treat every body justly, not ca. 
priciously ; and not to assume ridiculous airs of 
consequence ;. or give the committee any ad- 
vice having a tendency to create prejudice or 
confusion. With such qualities, a director 
could not be deceived by any person. He 
would not havethe weakness to lend himself to 
other intriguing directors, deficient in talent, 
still more deficient in honesty ; who contami- 
nate by their presence the temple of the Muses; 
who exist only in baseness and artifice; who 
dishonour and infect all they approach ; and 
who will end by sending to the workhouse the 


unqualified and corrupt man who does not 


blush to confide to them the management of 
affairs.* 

Such a director will employ only incorrup- 
tible persons, of unimpeached character. As 
soon a8 he perceives that any of those whom 
he employs puts the machinery of intrigue in 
motion, he will civilly dismiss him. 

I will not speak of the number of the other 
persons engaged. That number must be in 
proportion to the real wants of the manage- 
ment, and to the personal merits of the indivi- 
duals, not to the importunate applications of 
parties. One point is essential; namely, that 
at the piano of the Opera an italian maestro 
ought invariably to sit. The native of no other 
nation should be allowed to approach it. An 
Italian maestro is indispensable to the Italian 
Opera ; and he ought also to be well versed in 
theatrical composition. 

Conelusion.—The management of the Opera, 
regulated on such bases, and upon such prin- 
ciples, ought to produce a certain profit of four 
or five thousand pounds. The thing is clear. 
Let us suppose that the annual revenue of the 
Italian Opera amounts to forty-five thousand 
pounds; the expenses, comprehending every 
thing, that is to say, the rent, the singers, the 
ballet, the choruses, the orchestza, the decora- 
tions, the lighting, the carpentry, the printing, 
the copying, the various persons employed, &c. 
will approach to thirty-nine or forty thousand ; 
leaving a balance of four or five thousand 
pounds. To prove the probability of my asser- 
tion, it is well known that the existing man- 
ager expended, in the year 1826, in foolish 
speculations upon singers only, holding first- 





* Is it not a humiliating thing to men of talent, to see, 
at the very moment ct which | am writing, two intrigu- 
ing Frenchmen at the head of the musical department of 
the Italian Opera? —. 


LF,1OV! TELL! and that, with the exception 
of Madame Pasta’s nights, the house was 
always empty, unless filled with bespoken 
clappers. 

A well-known London journal lately stated, 
with a weak good-nature which made one smile 
with pity, that if the manager had not suc- 
ceeded this year, it was not his fault; for that 
he had done every thing possible to organise a 
magnificent Opera. Poor people! Would they 
like to know what this great manager has 
really done to the present moment? He of- 
fered Porto half a season, which Porto nobly 
refused. In revenge, he engaged a French- 
woman, who having had the effrontery to make 
a débit in Italy, was forbidden to appear the 
day after. He neglected to fall on his knees 
and entreat M. Coccia to have the goodness to 
accept the piano and compose an opera, in 
order to give the same piano to a Frenchman, 
whom in the end*he will dismiss, as he is 
wholly unaccustomed to Italian music. He 
appointed, as the chief director of Italian mu- 
sic, another Frenchman, despised (conspué) by 
public opinion, intriguing, treacherous, worthy 
of figuring in a gambling-house, rather than of 
being placed at the head of a respectable esta- 
blishment. He has deprived two useful men 
of bread; the one, the prompter and chorus- 
master; the other, excellent in his engagement 
as second tenor. He has treated in the same 
manner a respectable lady, who discharged her 
duties with zeal and ability. He has muti- 
lated and frittered away the orchestra, the 
most important point in an opera. The great 
factotum of the concern has changed nearly 
seventcen performers in the orchestra in the 
present season; a thing at once, barbarous 
and unskilful; for it is well known that the 
more an orchestra is composed of steady pro- 
fessors, who know one another, and co-operate, 
as it were, with one will, the better it is; and 


frequently to change the performers. Toshew 
the wretched management which depresses the 
orchestra of the King’s Theatre, it will be 
enough to state, that several excellent per- 
formers have left it to go and offer their ser- 
vices to the English theatres ; whereas, until 
the present time, musicians began at the En- 
glish theatres, and finished at the Italian Opera. 
Why is the Philharmonic orchestra the best in 
London? Because it never suffers any change. 
During the management of the rotten ma- 
chine called the Opera (that is to say, during 
six years), there have been fifty changes in 
stringed instruments only, which is the greatest 
possible shame. The great ultramontane fac- 
totum has filled the orchestra, not with expe- 
rienced professors, not even with the pupils of 
the academy (who, moreover, are not worth 
much), but with his own pupils, that is to say, 
with those who have had the good-nature to go 
through the course of his own school. He has 
also introduced a great many regimental musi- 
cians, who are no doubt very well on the 
parade ; but to accompany an Italian opera!!! 
The great factotum, however, haggles about 


and here his intrigue comes into full play. 
There are among these musicians some who 
receive only thirteen shillings and sixpence 
an evening. The others are paid propor- 
tionably. Attempts are made to beat down 
to the last penny these unfortunate persons, 


while no shame is felt at levishing absurd sums 
on intriguers! That is the system of this 





pheenix of directors. All to the one, nothing 


rate engagements, the enormous sum of 


that the way never to obtain a perfect union is | ; 


the shabby salary which he allows them; | 


who frequently have no other means of living ; | 


to the others. The choruses ave also abomin. 
ably treated. It is on that account that they 
are so bad. What is it supposed these unhappy 
people receive 2? One with another (men and 
women comprehended), five and twenty pounds 
for the season ; being about eight shillings an 
evening; and for that sum they are obliged to 
quit their abodes, and to remain at the King’s 
Theatre from nine o’clock in the morning to 
midnight! It is with them as with the musi. 
cians in the orchestra. The greater part, that 
is to say, the best, desist, and transfer their 
services to the English theatres. The same 
thing occurs with respect to the good figurans 
in the ballet. In short, if we minutely examine 
the deranged structure of the Italian Opera, 
such as it is at the present day, we shall be 
astonished to find a single subscriber with suffi- 
cient complaisance to spend his money on it. 
O Quacks! when will your reign end ? When 
will the British public drive you with broom. 
sticks out of their establishment, in which you 
cost them so dear ? 

I conclude by declaring that the present con. 
dition of the Italian Opera is disgraceful to the 
capital of Great Britain; but that, however 
perplexed the concern may appear, it would be 
very easy in a short time to bring it into a 
flourishing state. I have unveiled its vices ; | 
haveindicated the remedies. Four sound heads, 
wishing and determining well, would solve this 
problem admirably.* 








VARIETIES, 

A Show.—A fat Southdown Sheep, weighing 
2001bs., has been transported from London to 
Paris, where Monsieur Mouton is made a 
show, like the learned pig, at the (inauspi- 
ciously named) Jue des Boucheries ; which 
seems to promise a catastrophe to the neck 
of our country-sheep, and a greasy feast to the 
citizens of Paris, of the nature of which their 
long-legged wethers can have given them no 
idea. 

The Lying in State.—Of this grand solem- 
nity, in the view of which so many of the vast 
population of London have of necessity been 
disappointed, a drawing has, we understand, 
been made, under the immediate inspection of 
Mr. Hunt, which will forthwith be finely 
lithographed and published. Nothing more 
gratifying to popular feeling could be done. 

Monument to the Memory of the Duke of 
York.— The Courier and New Times News- 
papers have recommended the erection, by 
| general subscription, of a National Monument 
to the memory of the late Commander-in-Chief, 
in patriotic aud emphatic language. Of this 
design we most warmly approve: indeed, it is 
j but putting into voice the unanimous wish of 
jthe country to propose its adoption. It is 
| stated, that a public meeting will be sum- 
|moned ; that the competition of every British 
| artist will be courted ; and that a Committee, 
| whose names must at first sight guarantee 
| their independence, impartiality, and compe- 
|tency for the task of deciding which is the 
| best model, will be chosen. This is the enly 
true way to have what will be a suitable tribute 


to the dead and an everlasting honour to the 





Fine Arts and better feelings of the nation. 
Sir H. Davy.—We are informed that the 
distinguished President of the Royal Society 
has been for some time, and continues to be, in 
a very bad state of health ; insomuch, that his 








* The Editor in giving place to these rather biting 

remarks, throws them en public consideration as the 

| opinions of an acute observer: being himself incompetent 
| ta the discussion. 
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duties as President are performed by Mr. Davies | to be served in the poping. The bill of fare is! 


ies Treaties.—A book has just been | 
published at W ashington, containing the 
yarious treaties which have been concluded 
between the United States and the various 
tribes of Indians on the borders. It appears, 
that since the year 1824, no fewer than 
21,421,985 acres of land have been ceded by 
the Indians to the United States ; without 
reckoning the immeuse tracts purchased from 
the natives in Georgia, Tenessee, and South 
and North Carolina. 

Cayenne and Lithography.—An odd con- 
junction it may be thought ; but one to which 
the multifarious matters submitted to our edi- 
torial taste and judgment has recently led. 
We certainly have some of the oddest questions 
propounded to us as a literary umpire, and 
some of the strangest advice and opinions re- 
quired, that ever puzzled mortal brain: the 
wonder might grow, if a dozen of heads could 
carry sufiicing knowledge to answer all these 
demands. But with reference to Waugh’s 
Crystallized Cayenne, and Engelmann’s Litho- 
graphed Portrait of the late lamented Com- 
mander-in-chief upon a handkerchief, we are 
competent to state, that the former is an excel- | 
lent preparation for diffusing the flavour of | 
the pepper equably throughout soups, sauces, | 
&c.; and that the latter is a curious and novel | 
application of lithography to printing on silk. 
As we could not determine whether these | 
notices came under our regular heads of Sciences | 
or Fine Aris, we have ventured to place them | 
among our Varieties. At the same time, and 
in the same way, we are inclined to notice a 
medal rather larger than a crown-piece, in- 
vented and issued by J. Bisset of Leamington. 
By aclever contrivance, almost all the principal 
towns, &c. in England are alphabetically given 
on this coin, with their distances from the 
capital. It is a useful curiosity. 

Ancient Inn:.—Dr. Zell, the Professor of 
Ancient Literature at the University of Fri- 
boure has just published a little work, entitled 
“Holiday Recreations ;” in which, among other 
entertaining matters, is a curious dissertation 
on the Greek and Roman inns, taverns, &ce. 
He goes back to the hospitable usages of the 
heroic times ; when, as he observes, there is 
nothing to shew that inns existed; for at that 
period travels were never undertaken for com- 
mercial or other considerations of business. 
Sparta must have long remained without these 
convenient establishments; while at Athens, 
ou the contrary, every thing tended to render 
them necessary. We speak here of the inns 
devoted to the accommodation of strangers 
(ravdoxsiz), and not of the oivass, or wine-shops, 
any more than of the xaarnasiz, or public-houses. 
A member of the Areopagus who should have 
entered one of the latter, would have been 
shunned by his colleagues. A passage in Aris- 
totle would induce Dr. Zell to think that, from 
the most remote antiquity inns had signs, if 
the silence of Aristophanes, and the other au- 
thors who have written on the common life of 
the Athenians, did not throw much doubt on 
the subject. As for public-houses, a scrt of 
infamy attached to the persons by whom they 
were kept, and who thereby incurred a degra- 
ding exclusion from certain civil rights. Even 
the lenones were not more disesteemed. What 
Dr. Zell says about the caupona, the taberna, 
and the popina, is very interesting. He gives 
a pretty imitation of the copa attributed to 
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not long ! 

Highland Society of Scotland—This patriotic 
Institution had its anniversary meeting at 
Edinburgh on Tuesday week, when the presi- 
dents, officers, &c. were re-elected, and other 
routine business transacted. In the proceed- 
ings, which are reported at length in the 
Scottish journals, we notice, as most worthy of 
remark, the successful manufacture of straw- 
plait bonnets, in imitation of Leghorn, from the 
straw of rye, sown thick on purpose on a gravelly 
or sandy soil, and cut soon after it comes into 
eur ; and the adjudication of premiums to cot- 
tagers, in various northern districts, for the 
neatest-kept cottages,—a good way to amend 
a national reproach, and answer such scoffers 
as Dr. Macculloch. Sir H. Mackenzie stated, 
that tke Gaelic Dictionary, preparing under 
the auspices of the Society, was approaching 
towards completion ; and obtained a limited 
vote of credit for that work. We should have 
thought that Armstrong’s excellent publication 
would supersede it. 

Universities in Germany.—Germany, which 
contains thirty-six millions of inhabitants, has 


twenty-two universities, of which the following, 


is a list, in chronological order :— 
No. of Prof. 
Prague 55 +e 
Vienna + 
Heidelburg 
Wurzburg ---- 
Leipzig------+--- 
Bostock ‘ 
Freiburg (in Baden)-------++- q 
Greisswalde 
asle 

Tibingen -- 


Stud. Found. 
1449 -- 1348 
1688 -- 1365 
626 -- 1368 
660 +. 1403 
1384 -- 1409 
201 -- 1419 
j++ 1450 
+» 1456 
+ 1460 


Gottingen 
Erlangen 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Colburn is pees for publication, Memoirs of 
his late Royal Highness the Duke of York, from the pen 
of a distinguished Writer. 
Documents, &c. &c. 

A Translation of the Paris Barber, from the French of 
M. De Kock, is ed for early apy € 

The author of “* London in the Olden Time” is engaged 
ona second volume, consisting of Tales illustrative of the 
Manners, Habits, and Superstitions of its Inhabitants, 
from the Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century ; in which the 
State of Minstrelsy, and the Superstitions relating to 
Talismans, &c., will be exhibited: the work is expected 
early in the spring. 

There is nearly ready, a Series of Twenty-five Views of 
Pompeii, drawn on Stone, after Drawings by William 
Light, Esq. The original Drawings are very finely exe- 
cuted, 

The Principles of 4 a Intellectual, Moral, and Re- 
ligious Education, by W. Newnham, Esq,, is announced, 
in two volumes octavo. 

Part I. of the History and Description of the ancient 
and highly-interesting Parish of Clerkenwell, to be com- 
pleted in two small-sized volumes, and illustrated with 
about 60 copper-plate Engravings, is announced. 


With original and authentic 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

se Journey from India to England, 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d. 
bds.—Confessions of an Old Bachelor, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
bds.—German Romance, 4 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 16%. bds.— 
Hermann’s Sophocles, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 8s. bds.—Matthia’s 
Herodotus, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. sd.—Lamartine’s Last Canto 
of Childe Harolde, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Aured Gy!- 
lensterna, a Tale of the 18th Century, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
16s. bds.-—Seer of Tiviotdale, 4 vols. 12mo, lM. 4s. bds. 
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Prevailing wind, S.W. Generally cloudy, with a little 


rain at times. 
Raia fallen, 05 of an inch. 


Edmonton. CHARLES H. ApAms. 
51° 37’ 82” N. 


Latitude 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 

We are again favoured with Mr. Moss's Me- © 
teorological Diary, kept at Cheltenham, similar 
to that which appeared in an early No. of last 
year’s Gazette; in comparing the present 
table, however, with the former, it is to be 
observed, that according to the suggestions of 
Mr. Adams, our meteorologist at Edmonton, 
Mr. Moss has kindly taken the monthly meahs 
of the thermometer and barometer from the 
daily range, as in the “ General Account” 
which appeared in the last No. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY FOR 1826. 


Year. 


Mont. 











Month. 





January 
February 
March 

April ---- 
May “ 
June -- 
July. .-- 
August ---- 
September. 
October - - 
Novembe: 
December- +--+! ¢ 
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| 36 [464 | 24 | 30 6231 47 
The temperature is ascertained by a self-registering 
thermometer, suspended about five feet from the ground, 
in a north-east aspect, and the observation made at eight 
o'clock, 4. M. 
‘Dne winds and barometer are registered at eight o'clock, 
A. M., and eight o'clock, P. M. 
Cheltenham, 150 High Street. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* Our next Gazette will contain a Memoir of the late 
Marquess of Hastings, from the pen of one of his most 
intimate and distinguished friends. 

The Series of Essays on Diet, Exercise, Education, 
and Society, in Infancy, Youth, Manhood, and Old Age, 
announced in our Medical Report by the skilful and 
eminent Physician to whom we are indebted for these 
Papers, will, we are sure, be received by our readers with 
rreat satisfaction. To the public at large we know of 
nothing more valuable which we could promise. 

Philo-Mecenas will meet with due consideration. 

P— de C— declined. 

In the New Times of Thursday, where some remarks 
are made on the memory of Counsgl in great practice, 
there is a philosophical observation so admirably ex- 
pressed, that we are tempted to adopt it here as an excuse 
for many of our editorial omissions and offences. ‘ Na- 
ture (says the writer) has so framcd the human mind, 
that the particulars of transactions, which are attended to 
only for a particular purpose, make a very slight and 
transient impression on a memory, the vigour of which 
is, in every successive hour, devoted to a successjon 
new matters,” We especially confess this truth, 

ERRATUM, -— Jn our bicgraphical patice of the } 


W, Gifford, wo will thank tho re al 
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Year. 


SAMUEL Moss. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


Pall Mall East. 
HE SOCIETY of RITISH ARTISTS 
will receive the Works of Art in Painting, Sculpture, and 
Water Colours, intended for aa ens maepettion » on Mon- 
day the Sth, and Tuesday the Marc 
— T. EGERTON, Secretary. 


ish Institution, Pal. 
HE E Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of 
the Works of British Artists, inant the Pictures 
the fps) rt the Nile, at the moment of the Blowing-up 
the L that of the Repr. sensation of Admiral De 
Winter delivering his Sword to Lord Duncan after the Battle of 
rdown, presented by the British Institution to the Koyal 
He ah of of Greenwich, will be Opened on Wednesday next, the 
24th instant, and continue open Daily, from Ten in the Morning 
until Five | in the Even ewan 2 
Admi: » 1s. —Catal 
WILLIAM Xaanp, Keeper. 











An elegant Christmas Present. 


Just published, 
UROPE in MINIATURE; a Geogra- 
ee Amusement, consisting of 15 Mapes neatly coloured, 
and 56 Cards, ¢ ws the Divisions, Rivers, ipal Towns, 
Population, } Producti Form of G &c. of each 
Country; the whole fitted up in an elegant = price 15s. 
Sold by Treuttel and Co. 30, Soho Square. 


This day, 2 vols. foolscap, 15s. 2d 14 Edition, 


| ISBON in the Years 1821, 1822, and 1823. 
By MARIANNE BAILLIE 
Printed for John Murray, ‘Albemarle Stree: 

“ Thisisa a a agreeable book, and a very faithfol one; for we 
are well ac with the places which it describes, and can 
ee its tality — it needs no voucher; the feelings of 
and livelily portrayed, that it 
authenticates iteelf.. “We hav e her sense of the 














THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Published this day, 
HE HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the 
Roman Invasion till the Suppression of the Rebellion in 
= with Exercises, for the Use of Schools, or of private Stu- 


"By the Rev. ALEXANDER STEWART. 
In one thick vol, 12mo. 5s. bound. 

“Of Mr. Stewart we had cause to speak in very favourable 
terms for his edition of N: and we now owe. him a higher 
obligation for this well-written history, than which one more 
eligible could not be put into the hands of youth.”—Literary 
Gazette. 

“« The arrangement is, in our opinion, altogether admirable: 
indeed, we have rarely met with a work so completely fitted 
either for the school-room or the private student.”—Literary 

ron 

Oliver and Boyd’s new and improved Edition 
of Scott’s Beauties of eminent Writers, in 2 wer 12mo. Vol. I. 
2s. Gd. bound; Vol. LI. 2s.; or bound together, 

Published oo Oliver and Boyd, Edinvargh ; and 
> Neg — 
hom may 

Smith’s Analytical System. of English Gram- | ¢ 
mar, arranged i oh anew and an imp: i Plan, and 
by and E . which are $0 
explained as to render every zee 6 of the ¢ 











ate 





A 
eae inten vg ka. 
y is publish, 
HE BOOK, of MONOSY LLABLES; or 
an Introduction to the Child’s Monitor, oped to the 
Capacities of Young Children. In Two Parts. Calculated to 
instruct, by familiar Gradations, in the First Principles of Edu. 
cation and Morality. 
By JOHN HORNSEY. 
le. 6d. bound. 
The Pronounci Expositor 3; or, a New 
Spelling Book. In Three Parts. yth Edition, 2s. bound. 
The Child’s Monitor; or, Parental Instruc. 
tion; in Five Parts; containing great Variety of Progressi 
8, pted to the com: wen Bl red of Chiidren ; calculated 
to instruct them in Reading, in Es the Use of Stops, in Spelling, and 
in Dividing Words into proper s = lables ; and at the same time 
to give them some Knowledge of Natural "History, of the Scrip. 
tures, and of several other sublime and important Subjects. a 
new Edition, 4s. bound. 
Au Abridgment of Hornsey’s English Gram. 
mete yee for the Use of Children, from Six to Ten Years of 
ge; with an Appendix, or * pa 127 Questions, appropriate 
tothe Text. The 2d Edition, 9d. 


A Short Grammar of the Engli 





to the Learner. 18mo. 1s. 6d. ind 

“This work is an abridgment of Mr. Smith's Practical Guide 
to the C. i and A pplicati of the Bhat Language, 
work which has received inuch PP 
well executed, and will, no doubt, 








lified to the Capacities of Children, gh 4 Parts. 1, Language, 

pam ae Analogy—3. Prosody—4. Syntax; with Remarks and 
appropriate Questions. eo an an Appoatice in Three Parts. 1, 
alse Syntax, &c.—3. Rules 





is Observations for pean Tans young Persons to speak and write 





of a similar nature, which are without its be vm Foes sae 
and systematic arrangement, variety and simplification of gram- 
matical k ledge, and, more i than all, its 
ee Chronicle. c 
Fulton’s Pronouncing Vocabulary, with Les- 
sons in Prose and Verse, and a few Grammatical Exercises, 12mo. 
2s. bound. 
Ewing's English Learner ; or, a Selection of 
Lessons in Prose and Verse, adapted” to the Copechty, § ‘? the 
younger Classes of Readers. 4th Edition, 12mo. 2s. bound. 


Ewing’ s Principles of Elocution ; containing 








at 
Lisbon, her disgust at its filth, her dislike of the climate, her sur- 
prise at the habits of the people, her growing attachment to them 
as she became acquainted with their real character, and finally, 
the regret with which she departs from a country that she has 
always been wishing to leave.”—Quarterly Review, No. 62. 





This UL 3 AM Bvo. 36s. 


M* &* HALLAM’S HISTORY of the 


ee AGES. 
for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
In 4to. 21. 24: : 
HE THIRD VOLUME of ELEMENTS 
of the me of the HUMAN MIND. With 
Additions to Volume the Firs 

By DUGALD STEWART, F.R.SS. Lond. and Edin. 

Formerly Professor of Moral eet in the University of . 





Edinburgh. 
‘Printed for John Mirah Albemarle ‘Street. 








Th to with Plates, | 12mo. 7s. 3 


A NEW E ITION of DOMESTIC 
2 LAD) 


bs 
Printed for John dune, , Street. 





+ rs Svo. 124, a 2d Edition of 
Oo O 


D A M - A Poem. 
- N. T. CARRINGTON. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In a few days, 3 vols. crown 8vo. a 4th Edition of 


NASTASIUS ; or, Memoirs of » Modern 
Printed for John sae, Albemarie Street. 





This day is published, in small Svo. the 4th Edition, ante. 
printed for the pocket, price 7s. in boards, 
ABLES for the PURCHASING of 
ESTATES, Freehold, Copyhold, or Leasehold punitive, 
Advowsons, &c. and for the Renewi ing of Leases held under 
Cathedral Ch 


arches, Coll » or other chee er Bodies, for 
Terms of Years certain for Lives; for valuing Rever- 
sionary Estates, Deferred A ent resentations, &c.; 
s x with iy Leeant oes Tables connected 


ith the fe Tables of In y 
se A nwt woop s five ea interest 
Printed for J. Taylor, at the pay Library, 
No. 59, High Holborn. 





This day, 12mo. 3s. half-bound, a 9th Edition of 


TORIES from the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 





Historical Works, by the late Charies Mills, Easy. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 2d Edition, 1/. 4s. boards, 
HE HISTORY of CHIVALRY; or, 
Knighthood and its T imes. 
« Thi pA a ng he able author of 
« 8 was an a) a for t 
the Crusades, and 1s has executed it ‘with equal Jearning, fidelity, 
and elegance.”— Monthly Review 
Printed for jn tangeing Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The History of the Crusades for the Reco- 


bry A and Possession of the Holy Land. 3d Edition, 2 vols, vo. 


"The Travels of Theodore Ducas in Italy, at 
she Revival of Letters and Art. In 2 vols. Gvo. 14, 4s. boards, 


ules, Observations, and E 
Pauses, Inflections, Accent, and Emphasis ; alec csplens Extracts 
in Prose and Verse. 7th Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

Ewing's Rhetorical Exercises; being a Se- 
quel to the Principles of Elocution. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

Ewing’s new System of Geography, on 4 
new and easy Plan, from the latest and best Authorities, includ- 
ing also the Elements of Astronomy, an Account of the Solar 
System, and a Variety of Problems to be solved by the Globes. 
7th Edition, 12mo. without Maps, 4s. Gd. bound; ‘or with nine 
Maps, drawn and engraved for the work, 6s. 6d 

Ewing’s new General Atlas, containing dis- 
tinct Maps of all the principal States and Kingdoms throughout 
the World. Royal 4to. 16s. half-bound; coloured Outlines, 18s. 
or full coloured, 21s. 

Adam’s Select. Passages from the Bible, ar- 
ranged under distinct Heads, for the Use of Schools and Families. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

Fulton’s improved and enlarged Edition of 
Johnson's Dictionary in Miniature; to which are subjoined, Vo- 
cabularies of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names, a concise 
Account of the Heathen Deities, a Collection of © i and 





y and accuracy. A new Edition, greatly im. 
provel, 2s. bound. 

English Exercises, Orthographical and Gram. 
mention), Neng a ~_ of choice Pieces in Prose and Verse. 
With Reflections, &c. ——. te gross the Juvenile Mind 
in Spelling and Grammar. 

rinted for Longman, Ress, 0 a. Brown, and Green, 
London ; and Wilson and Sons, York. 
Of whom may be had, gratis, 

A Catalogue of the most approved School 

Books used in public and private Education. 





Lindley ed 's Elementary Works. 
Printed for Longman, rme, Brown, and Green; Harvey 
and Darton, London ; 3 ” and Wilson and Sons, York. 


N ABRIDGMENT of LINDLEY 
MURRAY'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Designed for 
the inves Classes of Learners. Ninety-first Edition, price in 
bound. 

An English Grammar, adapted to the differ- 
ent Classes of Learners. 12mo. the 40th tion, 4s. bound. 

An English Gr r, comprehending the 
Principles.and Rules of the Language, anreiet by ap) roprate 
Exe » and . re to the Exercises. In 2 vols. &vo. 
improved, li. 1 

“ We are of Gulee that this edition of Mr. Murray's work on 
English Grammar deserves a place in libraries, and will not fail 
to obtain it.”—British Critic. 

English Exercises, adapted to Murray’s En- 
glish Grammar. Designed for the Benefit of private Learners, 
* wil as for the Use of Schools. Thirty-fifth Edition, 2s. 6d. 

und. 

A Key to the English Exercises, calculated to 


enable ——— Learners to yee their own Instructors in 








Phrases, fromthe Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish eee : 
aCh logical Table Events, and a List of Men 
— and Learning. With a Portrait, Sth Edition, 18mo. 3s. 


seimpeon’ 8 History of Scotland, from the ear- 

jest Period to ~~ et of His Majesty in iege, to the Scottish 
Capitals with ms for Examination at the End of each 
~ fe 14th bition. improved. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


son’s improved Edition of Dr. Gold- 
— istory of England, with a Continuation till 1825, and 
Questions for Examination. 7th Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


Simpson's improved Edition of Dr. Gold- 
smith’s History of Rome, with Questions for Examination. 7th 
Edition, revised ; to which are <a Introductory Chapters, con- 
taining an Account of the nm, Progress, Institutions, Man- 
ners, Customs, Government, ws, and Military and Naval 
Affairs of the Romans. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


Simpson’s improved Edition of Dr. Gold- 
smith’s History of Greece, with Questions for Examination. 3a 
Edition, revised; to which are added, Introductory Chapters on 
the aphy, “Manners and Customs, Religious Institutions, 
won de 'y and Naval Affairs of the Greeks. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Stewart’s improved Edition of Dr. Gold- 
smith’s History of pe agp with a Continuation to the Com- 
mencement of the Re’ IV. ; to which are subjoined, 
copious Exercises. ud Kang l2mo. 5s, bound. 


Ingram’s Principles of Arithmetic explained 
in a popular Manner, and its Application to rea! Business clearly 
illustrated by simple —— and numerous Examples, with Tables 
< Monies eights, _ Measures, according to the new Impe- 

rial Standards. 18mo. 1s, half-bound. 

Johnston’s ane of Arithmetic, with an 
ms ~~ on Weights and Measures. 1émo. 3s. bound. 

lrose’s Practical Arithmetic, improved by 
Ingram. 5th Edition, 18mo. 2s. bound, 

Ingram's concise System of Mensuration, 

containing Algebra, with Fluxions; Practical Geometry, Trigo- 


nometry, Mensuration, Land Surveying, Gauging, &c. ; with nu- 
merous Cuts, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 





7th oe 4 €d. bound. The 
Exercises ont Ke may be had ‘together, 44 


enh Book for Children, 7th ‘Edition, 64. ‘ 
ew English Spelling Book, with Reading 


Lessons oder to the aan of Children, in Three Parts, 
calculated to rage the Learners by natural and easy Grada- 
tions, and to teach Orth and F together. 


pay 





35th Edition, iy 6d. bound. i" 
Introduction to the English Reader ; or, 8 
Selection of Pieces, in Prose and Poetry, &c. 24th Edition, 3s, 
bound. 
The English Reader ; or, Pieces in Prose 


and Bt fe selected from the best Writers. 19th Edition, 4s. 6d. 


Sequel to the English Reader ; or, Elegant 
Selections in Prose and Poetry. 6th Edition, 4s. 6d. bo 

Introduction au Lecteur Frangois ; “ott, J i Re- 
cueil de Pieces choisies; avec l’Expli des 
ee difficiles qui s’y trouvent.. 5th Edition, in 12mo. aoe 

un 

Lecteur Frangois ; ‘ou, Recueil des Pieces, en 
Prose et en Vers, tirées des Meilleurs Ecrivains, pour servir & 
perfectionner les jeunes Gens dans la Lecture, 4 etendre leur 
connoissance de la Langue Frangoise, et & leur inculquer des 
Pringipes de Vertu et de Pieté. 5th Edition, 5s. bound. 


Grammatical Questions, adapted to the Gram- 
mar of Lindley Surrey. with Notes. By C. Bradley, A.M. 
2s. 6d. bound. The 6th Edition, considerably improved. 


First Lessons in English Grammar, ces 
a 





a4 sy Capacities me vgrey T° from six to ten Years old. 








urray’s ¢ 
ae "Edition, price oe. cok 





Just published, price 1s. returned to Purchasers, 


HOMAS CORBETT’S CATALOGUE 
Uasiguaget amongst which be found come soce snl atow 
Wor' same tp hens ee vergpaall educed Prices, for Ready 
Mossy: only. 





This day is published, 24 Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 


| Fl ae from the IRISH HIGHLANDS 
By A FAMILY Pat A. 
A os LY PARTY. 
Printed for mM... 3. ie, Brown, and Green. 
# There is 30 much good ona and valuable information 
m this volume, that it cannot but senmly recommend itself to 





every reader."—New Monthly Magazine. 





may be had of Thomas Corbett, 218, Tottenham 
..... Road, nearly ite G: Street ; and of Messrs. Har- 
rison and Stephens, sellers, Ave Maria Lane. 





This da ublished, price 2s 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS now on Sal Sale, 

lond once oo en pg tr Goliection of of "pools 
and Prints. 
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Elementary French Works, 
blished, b Rees, 
i ay yo and Geo. B. Whittaker, 
N UNIVERSAL FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, being an accurate System of French Acci- 
dence and Syntax, on —- improved Plan. 
By N 1CHOLAS HAMEL. 
A new Edition, 4s. bound. 
Grammatical Exercises upon the French 
La compared with the English. By Hiciaies Hamel. A 
new Edition, with great Improvements. 4s. boun: 


The World in Miniature, eantuie an Ac- 
count of the Situation, Extent, Productions, Government, Popu- 
lation, Dress, Manners, Curiosities, &c. &c. of the different 
Coantries of the World, with References to the essential Rules of 
the Preneh are Lengpege prefixed, 3 and the ie. of the diffi- 

it Words 
useful to Students in the —- Language. By Nicholas Hamel. 
A new Edition, 4s. 6d. bo 

A Key to Hamels French Exercises. 3s. 
bound. 
Introduction au Lecteur Frangois ; ; ou, Re- 
cueil de Pieces choisies; avec VExpli des et des 
Phrases diftticiles pe s’y trouvent. Par Lindley Murray. 4th 
Edition, in 12mo. 3s. 6d. bownd. 

A Key to Chambaud’s French Exercises, 
being a correct translation of the various Exercises contained in 
that Book. By E. J. Voisin. In 12mo. 4s. bound. The 5th 
Edition, carefully revised and corrected. 

An Explanatory Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the French Language, in French and English, wherein the 
exact Sound and Articulation of ev Syllable are distinct 
marked. To which are prefixed, the Principles of the Frene! 


= Brown, and 








* Pronunciation. Prefatory Directions for using the Spelling Re- 


pn tg of every Sound, and the Conjugation of the Verbs 

ular, and defective, with their true Pronunciation. 
Be L'Abbé ‘ardy, late Master of Arts in the University at Paris. 
In 12mo. a new ition revised, 6s. bound. 





Britton on Gothic Architecture, &e. &c. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 4to. priée 6/7. 12¢. small paper, or 
iM. snes paper, corresponding in size with the Architectural 


Antiqu 
HRONOLOGICAL and HISTORICAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the ANCIENT ARCHITEC- 
TURE of ee ey BRITAIN. 
N BRITTON, F.S.A. F.R.S.L. &c. 
This aieaa constitutes an essential ere of ie Se. and au- 
— to the Antiquary 1 Architect ; it narrates 
he theories of every writer, and title an@“late of every volume 
on essay that has oper appeared in Gothic or Christian Ar-~ 
chitecture; traces progress and «defines Ks characteristics ; 
describes the Hutldings ted in a series of Eighty-six 
beautiful pegrarings- It also contains elaborate lists). ( 
Ancient Monastic Architects; 2. of Churches; 9. of Architec- 
tural Monuments ; 4. of Fonts; 5. of Pulpits; 6. of Stone Crosses ; 
7. an Architectural Dictionary, or Glossary of Technical and An- 
tiquarian Terms ; also copious Indexes of Reference. 
By the same Author, 

The Architectural Antiquities of Great Bri. 
tain, consisting of 278 Engravings of Castles, Churches, Old Man- 
sions, Crosses, &c. with Historical and — Accounts, 
4 vols. medium 4to. 20 guineas, large paper, 32: 


The History and Illustration of Redcliffe 


Charch, Bristol. Royal 8vo. 16s.; imperial 4to. 1. lls, 6d. 


The History and Antiquities of Bath Abbey 


o—- Royal 8vo. 1/.; medium 4to. 1. 11s. 6d.; imperial 4to. 
“The Cathedral Antiquities of England, price 


12s. per number in medium 4to. ; and I. in imperial 4to: thirty+ 

seven Numbers are published, containing Histories and Illustra. 

tions of Salisbury, Norwich, Winchester, York, Lichfield, Oxford, 

Canterbury, Wells, and Exeter Cathedrals, which may be had 
tely. 

vor learned and elaborate reviews of these works, see the Quar. 

—_ for September 1826, and Theological Quarterly for December 


London: Printed a Longman, Rees, Orme, Brewn, and 
Green ; J. Taylor; and the Author, 





Miss Mangnall’s Questions, Geography, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
inetine en & & for the Use of ¥: oung People; with a Se. 
By RICHMAL MA GALL. 
A new Edition, in 12mo. 5s. bound. 

A Compendium of Geography, for the Use 
of Schy besla, Private Families, and those who study this necessary 
Science Richmal Mangnal!, Author re Ques. 
aca tom, ie in i2mo. cortected to he present time. 9s, 


An Abridgment of Universal History, adapted 
to the Use of Families and Schools, with appropriate Questions 
at the End of each Section. By the Rev, H. 1. Knapp) A.M. In 
1 vol. 12mo. Sth Edition, 4s. 6d. botind. 

Letters on English Histor ry, from the Inva- 
tion of Julius Carsar to the Battle of Waterloo. For the Use of 
Schools. By J. Bigland. In 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Letters on French History, from the earliest 
Period to the Battle of Waterloo, and Re-establishment of the 
than ae — For the Use of Schools. By J. Bigiand. In 

Annals of the Reign of George the’ Thi 
ee - im oe Pevid His Majesty’ A Decoane se. By ind, | — 
ion fen ~p ch ~ odie Use of Schools and Young Per- 
watt hy. for ¥ outh, adapted to the differ- 
ses 
@ new Edition, revised oy be oan ‘ben tate nan — ray 2 

Outlines of ny the First Course for 
wie 6 By the Ser. r, Sake, ariley. Being an latroduction 

Youth, 
for Rew, 0. Brown, and Green, 
Loagmas, hen Oca, » . 





ARTIN’S BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 
The Proprietor of this Print respettfully announces, that 
from the 1st of February next, the price of the various Impres- 
sions will be advanced as follows :—Proots, without the Letters, 
wave guineas; Proofs, with the Letters, six guineas; common 
Impressions, three guineas. 
January 10th, 1827. 


‘cw Works on Educatio 

IBBON’S HISTORY of ‘the DECLINE 
and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE, adapted to the 
Use of Families and Young Persons, in which the Civil, Political, 
and Military Transactions of the Empire are given in the power- 
ful Language of the Author; but the indecent a and 

all Allusions of an impro Hen tendency, have been e: 

By THOMAS BOWDLER, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 
In5 _ 8vo. pfice 30. 33. boards. 
the same Author, 

The Family Shakapeare, i in which nothing is 
added to the original Text; but these Words and Expressions 
are omitted which cannot with p —— be read aloud in a 
Family. In 10 vols. royal 18mo. price 3/. = boards; also in 
8 vols. 8vo. 3d Edition, price 4l. 14s. 6d. board: 

** We are of opinion that it requires nethiag more than a 
notice, to bring this very meritorious — into general 
circulation.”—Edinburgh Review, No. 71. 

Select Works of the British Poets, with Bio- 
a and Critical Prefaces. By Dr. Aikin. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

8s. boards. Aiso in 10 vols. royal 18mo. to match the British 
er and Novelists, 3/.; and in 0 vols. post 18mo. 2/. 

The object of this work, which is entirely new, is to comprise, 
within a moderate compass, a Chronological Series of our Clas- 
sical Poets, —_ Ben Jonson to Beattie, without mutilation or 
1 and Critical Notices. 


A Legacy for Young Ladies, consisting of 
Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose and Verse. By the late Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. In 1.vol. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. boards. 

ion. A Tale. By Mrs. Hoffland, 


Author of the “Son of a Genius,” &c. &c. Frontispiece, Gn, 
boards. 








by the same Author, 


Alse, 
Moderation. A Tale. Frontispiece, 6s. 
boards. 
A Tale. 2d Edition, Frontis- 
A Tale. 2d Edition, Frontis- 
Decision, A Tale. 2d Edition, Frontis- 
piece, 6s. boards. 


An easy Course of Domestic Education. By 
William Jillard Hort, Author of the New Pantheon, &c. 22 vols. 
18mo. sold together in a Case, price 3/. 13s. 6d. Each Volume 


Patience. 
piece, 6s. boards. 


Integrity. 


piece, 6s. boards. 


of | may be had separate. 


The British Constitution ; of, an Epitome 
of Black 's C jes on the Laws of England, for the 
Use A) Schools. By Vincent Wanostrocht, LL.D. “Alfred House 
Academy, Camberwell. In 1 thick vol. 12mo. price 12s. boards. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, — Brown, and Green, 





mn 
Of whom may be ted, gratis, 
A Catalogue of the most approved School 
Books ased in Public and Private Education. 





This day is ee in poe Lape — ~ boards, the 


h Edition, w 
HE MEDICAL GUIDE, for ‘the Use of the 
Clergy, Heads of Families, and Soules Practitioners in Me- 
dicine and Surgery. Comprising a a sy een — 
Practical Treatises on uses, 
Cure of the Diseases inaldent to the tiemen Frame; with ‘the 
latest Discoveries in Medicin 
By RICHARD REECE, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, London; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Society of Practical Medicine of Paris, 





c. &e. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

A Practical Treatise on the Means of Regu. 
lating the Stomach ant. Bowels, by Medicine, Diet, Exercise, 
&c. &c. and securing the Constitution against the Inroads of the 

nd Climacteric Disease, of p of C 

ition, 8vo. price 9s. boards. 


Campbell's Poctical Work: 
This day is published: te foo in ay a (a — ; Baition, illustrated 
by oo Seene from Designs by R. Westall, R.A.) price 8s. 








cue PLEASURES of HOPE, with 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London; 
and Sterling and Kenney, Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Gertrude of Wyom yoming ; or, the Penneylea, 
nian Cott: ge, and other Poems. In foolseap 8vo. the Edi- 
lena rih engravings by C. Heath, from Designs by Westall, 9s, 
The Plates may be had eoatetes to illustrate the former Edi- 
tions of these Works. The Pleasures of Hope, %s. 4to. and 5s. 
foolscap 8vo. Gertrude of Wyoming, 7. 4to. and 4s. foolscap 
‘vO. 


Theodric, a Domestic Tale, and other Poems, 
In p feclectp 8v0. ba Edition, 8¢. boards. 


This rot is published, in Evo. price 12s. 6d. boa: 


HE HISTORY of SCOTL AND. f from the Li: 


earliest Period to the Middle of the Ninth Ountary. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER LOW, A.M. 

Clatt, Aboileenshire, Corresponding Member of the Society 

of Scottish Antiquaries. 

“« This essay was thought dtgnlen of the prize, and the most 
decided of the H J Society of London.” —Hdin- 
owt Advertiser, 1933. 

inted for Beil or Bradfute, Bdinburgh ; 
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